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“WATCH MAN,WHAT OF THE NIGHT ?” 


@ America is waking up—and staying awake. 
From idleness, men out of work, drift to 
obsolescence —we have suddenly sprung to 
activity. Warner & Swasey for one is work- 
ing 24 hours a day to provide the turret 


lathes this vast modernization demands. 


But this new energy in America is not build- 
ing to destroy—it is building to create. Defense 
—yes. But as American industry mod- 


ernizes, it creates defense against 


WARNER want and waste. For example, 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 


modern Warner & Swasey Turret Lathes make 
more accurate products, reduce and often 


eliminate scrap loss, cut cost as much as 50%. 


These are days of opportunity for this 
country — not days of fear. We know that 
peace will come, and when it does a mod- 
ernized American industry will be needed 
to help rebuild a depleted world .. .““Watch- 
man, what of the night?”— “The morning 


comes." It always has. It always w ill. Be 


ready to take your rightful place in it. 
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—and the unforgotten man 


If you look up at the top of this page, 
where you can usually find a reproduc- 
tion of Business WEEk’s front cover, 
you'll notice something different this 
week, It looks like a reproduction of the 
cover all right, but there are eighteen 
men on this week's cover, and there's 
just one on the cover reproduced above. 
But he’s no mirage. This man is the one 
the others are all watching. Until Roose- 
velt tells his plans for 1940, all hope ful 
presidential candidates are going to be 
sitting on the anxious seat. The political 
campaign will cast its shadow over all the 
issues in the new session of Congress, 
which starts next week. The story on 
who's who and what's what in this ses- 
sion is on page Il. (Cover photos by 
{eme, Harris & Ewing, International. 
Wide World.) 


Quarterly Report 


Many a sales manager makes his pile by | 


being in step with what’s going to happen 
instead of what’s already happened. Now, 
here’s no promise of a pile, but this 
week’s Regional Business Outlook on 
page 10 is devoted to a quarterly sum- 
mary of not only what has happened in 
each of the country’s 12 Federal Reserve 
districts, but also what’s likely to happen 
to purchasing power in each basic busi- 
ness area. And for the skeptic who says it 
can’t be done, turn back the pages of 
Bustness WEEK to page 14 of the Sept. 
30 issue—and see. 
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WHY ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS? 





| 
' 
PARTIAL ECLIPSE OF THE SUN 

AN EXAMPLE OF ASSURED 
PERFORMANCE IN NATURE 


ONE OF THE FUNDAMENTAL REASONS FOR USING ANTI-FRICTION BEARINGS 


@ Because of the dependence placed upon 
them in the production line, machines of 
modern design can afford to employ only 
| those parts whose reliability and service 
| life can be accurately determined before 
they are used. That is why more and more 
machine builders are standardizing on ball 
bearings—the fundamental bearing type 
which gives assured performance. 
| ‘The ball bearing has a thoroughly sound 
| background of scientific principle govern- 
ing its design, and the life and capacity of 
ball bearings—-New Departure ball bear- 
ings—are subject to as accurate mathemati- 
cal determination as is the strength of a 
steel bridge. New Departure ball bearings 
are the last word in anti-friction bearings. 
For free brochure, BW9, “Bearings—the 
| Life of the Machine,” write New Departure, 
Division of General Motors, Bristol, Conn. 














Field Performance 
as Determined in Advance 
by Bearing Engineers 


Millions and millions of New 
Departures of all types and sizes 
must be right, when oaniformly 
they demonstrate the same result 
— that their performance in the 
field is precisely as determined by 
the bearing engineers, before they 
made even one revolution ina 
wheel or on a shaft 
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BALL BEARINGS 


Wotheng Kola _Like a Ball 
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NEW DEPARTURE... PIONEERS FOR FIFTY YEARS 




















A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
FIFTH AVE. AT 44TH ST. 57TH STREET AT MADISON AVE 
LONDON: 26 OLD BROAD ST. 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Baby Combine 


SMALL TRACTORS work best wit! 
farm machinery. Going the rou: 
farm equipment circles last week y 
report that International Harvest: 
announce a baby combine within t 
two months as a running mate 
small-sized Harvester Farmall-A tra 
Exact size, specifications, and pric: 
still up in the air, but Harvester p 


| talk of a four-foot combine, and the « 


pany is expected to try to match A 
Chalmers’ price of $375 on its 42 
midget. Allis-Chalmers proved the 
market for the little tractors when s 
held up even through spindly °38 
when the light machines failed to br 
down in operation as competitors } 


New Program Relay 


FREQUENCY MODULATION—that new 

of short wave radio which is free 
static and boasts exceptional tone r 
(BW—Jan21°39,p15) —took another s 
forward last week. A program was 
layed from one station in Yonkers to 
other in Hartford and re-broadcast wit 
out distortion. Since no station using | 
frequency modulation system can bro 
cast much more than 100 miles 
since a hookup by telephone wire wo 
be even more expensive than that 
quired in present-day amplitude mod 
tion, the discovery that a direct relay 
feasible brings Major Armstrong’s mm 
technique another mile on the road 
commercial reality. 


Guaranteed Performance 


THOSE INCREASED SALES which Diamo. 
T Motor Car Co. is reporting, topped « 
with a dividend notice last week, are b 
ing credited to the new warranty whi 
it inaugurated a few months ago. Dia 
mond T now stands back of its trucks fo 
100,000 miles or one vear’s service. Us lal 
practice of truck manufacturers is to 
limit the guarantee to 5,000 miles or 90 
days, although normally they pay dealers 
for the major labor cost when replacing 
defective parts after expiration of the 
warranty. 


Bank Account for Baby 


Esso MARKETERS will give five dollars to 
every baby born in the East on New 
Year’s day. All the lucky parent has to 
do is take the birth certificate to the 
nearest bank and an account will be 
opened. Moreover, twins will get $200, 
triplets $750, quadruplets $4,000, and 
quintuplets $25,000. About 3,000 babies 
will be born in the 18-state territory on 
Jan. 1, according to statisticians at 
Metropolitan Life. Around 40 sets of 
twins are expected, but the odds are 
8.475 to 1 against triplets, astronomically 
rreater against the higher combinations. 
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Let the Appearance 


















Aid You in Building Sales 





Whatever your motor requirements, from 
fractional horsepower up to 600 horsepower, 
there’s a sturdy, attractively designed, easy 
to wipe off Century Motor that exactly meets 
your needs. Century's complete and exten- 
sive line of various types and ratings, plus 
36 years of experience in building electric 
motors to fit the job, makes this possible. 

Call in your nearest Century Motor Special- 
ist. His experience in proper motor application 
is yours for the asking — any time you wish. 





There’s a trim, streamlined appearance to 
every Century Motor. The attractive contour 
and smooth finish of Century Motors meet the 
demands of modern industrial designing act- 
ing as a silent salesman for your equipment 












at no extra cost. 

Behind exterior design lies Century's special- 
ized motor experience—assuring economy of 
operation. Century offers you specified motor 
performance —the proven performance of mo- 
tors properly applied to their particular job. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC COMPANY 
1806 Pine Street St. Louis, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 


Ce 


MOTORS 






































One of the Largest Exclusive Motor Manufacturers in the World 
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K & M INSULATION CONSERVES HEAT AND FUEL 
IN MANY U. S. GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS 


Above is illustrated the boiler room in a U, S. saving heat and fuel has benefitted directly or in- 
directly by the specialized activity of Keasbey & 
Mattison Company. This national institution has 
pioneered in creating superior Asbestos and Mag- 


Government institution at Fort Worth, Texas—one 
of the many government buildings in which K &M 
insulations save heat and fuel. Steam lines are in- 


sulated with Keasbey & Mattison “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia, one of the most efficient heat in- From modernized plants at Ambler, Pa., and 


sulators ever developed for tem- St. Louis, Mo., today insulation 


peratures up to 600° F. products go out to serve insula- 

Practically every American tion needs in every corner of the 

) country... through Distributors 

industry and business vitally § warchouses strategically located 
interested in saving dollars by for quick delivery. 


ASBESTOS AND MAGNESIA PRODUCTS =< 
KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY, AMBLER, PENNSYLVANIA 


nesia products since 1873. 


A leading Keasbey & Mattison product is K &M “Featherweight” 
85% Magnesia—one of the most efficient heat insulators ever developed 
for temperatures up to 600° F. The K &M line is complete, with 
specialized materials for every insulation need . . . products that are 
cutting costs for plants in every industry. Keasbey & Mattison engineers, 
working with K &M Distributors, can point the way to real savings 
in your plant, too. Write Dept. 11 for further details. 
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WASHINGTON BULLETIN 
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wASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) 
_—Individual politics and personal 
objectives rather than party devo- 
tion, will dominate word and action 
on Capitol Hill this winter. On that 
basis, will be resolved every burn- 
ing issue—taxes and trade agree- 
ments, social laws and farm benefits, 
Red investigations and labor law 
probes. 

Two Republican Senators, Robert 
Taft and Arthur Vandenberg, are 
candidates for the Presidency. And 
so are two Democratic Senators— 
Burt Wheeler of Montana and 
Jimmy Byrnes of South Carolina. 
Wheeler is the man who beat 
Roosevelt on the Court packing bill. 
He wants F.D.R.’s blessing, but no 
love is lost. Byrnes is the real 
Administration leader, due to the 
clumsiness of Titular Leader Bark- 
ley. 

Meanwhile, the most obedient 
New Deal Senator, Sherman Min- 
ton, is for F.D.R. for everything, 
but his heart belongs to Presiden- 
tial Aspirant Paul McNutt. 





Martin Wins His Spurs 

On tHE Howse sine, Republican Leader 
Joe Martin is being mentioned himself 
as a compromise candidate if Taft, Van- 
denberg, Dewey, and Bricker don’t make 
the grade in the primaries. His marvelous 
job of riding herd on some 160 rugged 
G.O.P. individualists during the last 
session blocked the Roosevelt program, 
put the New Deal on the defensive 
for the first time since 1982 and helped 
make the G.O.P. nomination in 1940 
worth fighting for. 

Pat Boland of Scranton, Pa., Demo- 
cratic whip in the House, looms greater 
in importance as Joe Guffey’s Keystone 
star dims under factional adversity. 
Speaker Bankhead, occasionally men- 
tioned politely for the White House, 
knows the boys are just being polite, 
will nevertheless not be able to get the 
presidential bee out of his bonnet as he 
tries to lead the unwieldly majority. 

Sam Rayburn, Democratic House 
Leader, on whom the President must 
rely to circumvent Martin and put his 
program over, is out in the open for his 
fellow Texan “Cactus Jack” Garner, re- 
gardless of whether F.D.R. runs. 


Bonneville’s First Industry 


FepeRAL PUBLIC POWER AUTHORITIES 
this week exulted over the first new in- 
dustry attracted to the Pacific North- 
west by Bonneville Dam’s cheap elec- 
tric energy. The customer is Aluminum 
Co. of America, which plans to start 
construction of a reduction plant at Van- 
couver, Wash., shortly after the first of 


the year. The contract calls for 32,500 
kw. of firm power and runs for 20 years 

The metal-producing plant will be 
located on a 200-acre plot purchased by 
Aluminum Co. across the Columbia 
River from Portland, Ore., and proba 
bly will be completed early in 1941. It 
is designed to add 30,000,000 Ib. poten 
tial capacity to the company’s annual 
aluminum output, raising the total fig- 
ure to some 400,000,000 Ib. a year. The 
company will ship alumina from its pres 
ent plants in East St. Louis, IIl., and 
Mobile, Ala., for reduction in Vancouver. 


Attack “Security Wage” 

Born A.F.L. anv C.1.0. will start an 
early drive for repeal of the provision in 
the WPA appropriation act which cur- 
rently requires all workers to put in 130 
hours a month for their “security wage.” 
Organized labor insists that doing away 
with the previous requirement for pay- 
ment of “prevailing wage” in WPA has 
tended to break down wages paid by pri- 
vate industry in many communities. 

The Administration favors the existing 
system on the ground that WPA is a re- 
lief agency, not comparable with a pri- 
vate employer. It gave behind-the-scenes 
support to the change last spring. 





To Improve the Land 

ALL BROKEN OUT In a new rash of agri ul 
tural reform, Secretary Wallace not only 
will insist upon crop diversification, deny 
ing Farm Security Administration loans 
to farmers who produce only one cash 
crop, but to encourage land conservation 
practices he will support new regulations 
tending to increase length of farm leases 
beyond the one-year term common in 
some sections. AAA payments will be en 
larged to a minimum of $20 for small 
farms and $30 more may be “earned” by 
planting a specified number of trees, 


Sugar Back to Normal 
ROOSEVELT HAS HIS FINGERS CROSSED on 
sugar prices but believes the probability 
of a repetition of World War shortage 
and profiteering is now unlikely. He r 
moved the quotas in September when a 
raid on sugar stocks boosted prices. He 
restores quotas now that “business as 
usual” is in prospect. But he warns that 
at the slightest signs of skyrocketing 
prices he may throw the quotas out of 
the window again 


Stamps for Cotton Goods 


Extension of the food-stamp plan to 
cotton goods is nearing final decision, 





$100,000,000—T he Payoff in 1940 








Tue Soctat Secvarry Boagp, consisting 
of George E. Bigge, Chairman Arthur 
J. Altmeyer, and Ellen S. Woodward, 
holds the reins in the government proj 
ect which, starting this January, will 
pay out $100,000,000 in old age insur- 
ance benefits in 1940. Checks for the 
first monthly stipend will be mailed at 
the end of the month for retired wage 
earners 65 or over—about 485,000 of 
whom are eligible—aged wives, widows 











Herrts 4 Bwing 
and dependent children. The January 


payoff represents the start of the 
final and most important phase of the 
Social Security Act approved by Con 
gress in 1935 as one of the key fea 


tures of the New Deal 
Though liberalized, the old age insur 
ance benefit plan falls far short of the 
demands of “pension” groups, and Con- 
gress will be under pressure for years 


program 


to come to raise the ante. 




















PRESSURE TREATS LUMBER 
FOR INDIA 


DANGER OF DECAY was so serious that a 
large company which is building a cool- 
ing tower in India, decided to get the 
lumber for this tower in America, and 
have it pressure-treated with preserva- 
tives. 


THE LUMBER for this order was cut in 
California, taken to Kansas City where 
it was fabricated, shipped to Houston, 
Texas, for pressure treatment and then 
sent to Bombay. 


PRESSURE-TREATMENT of this lumber was 
done at one of the modern treating 
plants of 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


LE ASSRRE Freee 


Other Koppers divisions and subsidi- 
aries are helping industry in many ways 
to solve problems involving: Coal and 
Coke, Coal Preparation Systems, Coke 
and Gas Plants, Purification and Re- 
covery Equipment, Boiler and Indus 
trial Electric Power Stations, Indus 
trial Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal 
Incinerators, Castings, Special Ma- 
chinery, Piston Self-aligning 
Couplings, Materials-handling Systems, 
Road Tars, Roofing, Waterproofing, 
Bituminous-base Paints, Ships, Barges. 


Rings, 


probably will be tried out experimen- 
tally within six weeks or two months 
after final agreement with trade groups 
on methods. It will be limited to goods 
of cheaper grades and products in which 
cotton content is high. Because of the 
disparity between food and cotton goods 
in the dollar volume of purchases by 
reliefers, the ratio of $1.50 in trade for 
every dollar spent for food won’t hold 
for cotton, nor will the cotton stamps 
be issued every two weeks. 


Bromo Seltzer May Yield 


DISAPPOINTMENT AFFLICTS the Food and 
Drug Administration because there will 
be no public trial of the case which was 
to determine whether or not Bromo Selt- 
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zer is a dangerous drug under the 
law. It is practically settled that th: 
will be closed by a decree of conden 
tion in which the Emerson Drug ¢ 
acquiesces. 

This is a victory for the FDA, b 
ficials bemoan the fact that they » 
have a chance to use the vast amou: 
evidence accumulated to show the . 
gers of acetanilid-bromide products 
most comprehensive evidence of 
character in medical history. 

Bromo’s acetanilid and bromide < 
tents have been quietly dropped to + 
point which FDA had suggested would 
legal and which have been used by ot 
manufacturers of similar products 
several months. 











What to Look for 


Budget—Relying on a sustained uplift 
in business the President is expected to 
submit a $9,500,000,000 budget, holding 
the annual deficit down to #£3,000,000,- 
000. This will put Congress on the spot. 
If appropriations exceed the budget, 
the legislators will be forced either to 
levy new taxes or raise the $45,000,000,- 
000 statutory debt limit. Cornered by 
Roosevelt, Congress is expected to 
choose the latter way out 

Relief—The House investigation of 
WPA probably will offset pressure for 
increasing this year’s appropriation 
On the other hand, no further reduc- 
tion is likely for the year beginning 
July 1, for Congress will rebel against 
pulling the purse strings too tight just 
before election. The Administration 
again will be hard pressed to inaugur- 
ate a bi-partisan system of adminis- 
tration. 

Farm Program—Secretary Wallace's 
plan of defraying part of the cost of 
farm benefits by compelling processors 
to pay a tax covering the difference 
between prices paid for several major 
crops and “parity” has much appeal 
to rural politicians, but it is opposed 
by Secretary Morgenthau and Gov 
Eccles of Federal Reserve. They say 
the cost would be passed along and 
hence become a tax on consumers. 
Roosevelt is not committed to the Wal- 
lace plan. A strong bid for farm sup- 
port by both parties assured generous 
treatment for farmers even if some of 
the methods are still obscure. 

Wagner Act—House investigation of 
the NLRB will support employers’ de- 
mand for amendments to ease the 
rigors of law but Congress is in no 
mood to tackle such a_ controversial 
issue, and the Administration can al- 
most certainly stave off any possible 
threat by shaking up NLRB’s per- 
sonnel and revamping its procedure. 
Wage-llour—Modification of this law 
will be pushed over Administration 
protest, but action is by no means 
certain 

Banking—Slow to start, the Senate in- 
vestigation into monetary control poli 
cies and banking laws will produce no 
probably 


legislation this session but 


will provide campaign material 





in the New Session 


Dies Committee 
vote more funds to continue investig 
tion of alien activities, despite the A 
ministration’s obvious displeasure 
One early fruit of th 


House probably wi 


Transportation 


session will be an act, already in 
House-Senate 
that will aid railroads principally by 


conference committee, 
giving the Interstate Commerce Con 
mission authority to fix minimum rate 
on a portion of water-borne traffic. 
Anti-Trust—Revision of the present 
laws will wait on recommendations of 
the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, which has a fair chance of 
obtaining more funds to continue its 
investigations. 

A nti-Lynching—This 
more likely than any other to carry the 
session into the summer, for Republi 
cans see a chance to put the Democrats 


single issue is 


on a spot. Sponsors of the Gavagan 
bill plan to call it up June 8 in the 
House, which has passed previous bills 
by a substantial majority. The Senate 
filibuster on the last bill ran six weeks 
in January-February, 1938, before the 
issue was finally sidetracked. 
Reciprocal Trade—The Administration 
now has a fair chance of obtaining an- 
other extension of the law expiring 
June 12. 

Other Expiring Laws—Frazier-Lemke 
Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act, 
March 4; Municipal Bankruptcy Act, 
June 30. Guffey Coal Act, December 
$1; 1937 Sugar Act, December 31 
Unfinished Business—Bills which have 
passed either House and on which ac- 
tion is expected include the $800,000,- 
000 expansion of the U. S. Housing 
Authority’s borrowing power, prohibi- 
tion of movie block-booking, control of 
stream pollution, cotton crop insur- 
ance, stricter immigration, deportation 
and alien detention powers, expansion 
of farm tenant loan program. 
Pending Bills—Seeking a hearing or 
under consideration in committee are 
the Patman chain store tax bill, Cole 
bill for federal control of oil conserva- 
tion, various bills to make credit avail- 
able to small business, various amend- 
ments to the merchant marine laws, 
numerous proposals for veterans’ pen- 


sions 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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aon Mee LD D Serer TTT ee *124.9 $125.6 124.6 101.2 103.5 

PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity).........seseeeeeee jb0ebenaeanes 73.7 90.0 94.4 54.3 38.8 
iS TE. og 5 6c on eb0ndGb ob656640000006600000006000060000006 117,705 4118,405 72,520 81,070 92,890 
* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,519 +$4,891 $4,416 $4,803 $3,960 
* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,275 $8,463 $11,599 $9,271 $11,788 
* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) ..............ecceeeceeeceeee 2,641 2,605 2,482 2,285 2.363 
Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.) .... 2... ccc ccccee cree eneneeeeeeeeee 3,868 3,866 3,818 3,453 3,450 
1,445 +1,484 1,642 1,077 1,353 






Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ......ccecccceeeneeeeeeeeseee 





TRADE 








* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......+++«++ 73 74 79 69 64 

*% All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........eesceeeee eecceoce 40 40 50 38 37 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... .......... 000 cc cee eeeeeeee $5,603 $4,707 $4,700 $4,438 $5,493 
Maney in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..............0es0eeseeeeee $7,679 $7,564 $7,434 $6,934 $6,943 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year).....---++ +6% +4% +2% +6% +2 






PRICES (Average for the week) 









Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931=100)...........cceeeccceces 169.6 167.3 159.7 142.8 142.6 
Soom and Siecd Cammpecite CBbeah, Gedo cc ccccccccccccccccsccccecececeeeecce $37.10 $37.19 $37.42 $35.72 $36.37 
Sevem Steck Composite Civem Aga, Cee)... cccrecccccccceccocseseccccssecesess $17.67 $17.83 $18.58 $14.71 $14.92 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 2... 0.60. -ce sce eee ncneeenee 12.500¢ 12.500¢ 12.500¢ 10.000¢ 11.25 

What (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..........ccccecccecceccceecs $1.04 $0.98 $0.86 $0.69 $0.66 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.).... 2... -- cece eee ee rece cwweneenenees 2.90¢ 2.95¢ 2.98% 2.86¢ 2.87 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.).... ~~... 5.66. s ccc cenneee 10.64¢ 10.65¢ 9.45¢ 9.54¢ 8.56 
Wool Tops (New York, Ib.)........ccccccccccccccccsicosccsccevesssess ee $1.160 $1.168 31.154 $0.838 $0.833 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).........200 cece cccewcenceees 20.40¢ 20.59¢ 20.37¢ 16.36¢ 16.46 









FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... .... ~~... -sceeeeeence 5.75% 5.74% 5.63% 5.66“ 5.90 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years). ..... 2.32% 2.37% 2.40 2.16° 2.49 
U. S. Treasury 3-te-B year Note Vield......ccccccscccccccccccccsccccccccces 0.49% 0.50% 0.60 0.39% 0.69 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00° 1.00% 1.00° 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate).......... %-% % %-% % Bs « Yy. & oF be 






Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................ eecesecocces 200 203 191 264 229 








BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
















Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................seeeeess 18,923 18,981 18,918 17,238 16,025 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..............+seeee0 23,465 23,523 23,092 21,923 21,742 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 4,406 4,416 4,388 3,823 3,857 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks. ...........-..-ccsccceeeeeeccees 1,362 1,322 1,117 1,203 1,420 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 11,166 11,276 11,127 10,531 10,051 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks..............seeeceecees — 3,367 3,376 3,348 3,320 3,218 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..............sseee+ 4,900 4,850 5,170 4,227 2,979 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)...........+..- 2,645 2,656 






STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 








50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ............ceeccceccceeee 120.6 120.3 120.9 109.8 126.8 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... .........sccsceeccceeceees 31.3 31.6 32.7 26.8 31.6 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ...... 2... 0.6 .-0scceeceeeeeess 68.4 68.3 69.3 66.3 62.5 
Oe Bonin, Dilen Bates Cle Di ck odcc coe ccccecocenvsscceeesces 98.4 98.3 99.0 90.0 101.5 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)...... 814 1784 674 479 1,396 





*% Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended Dec. 23rd. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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A NEW Way of Doing Things | 
Saves $2400 and 5 Weeks of Time 


Any reputable equip- 


ment will operate — but 


you obtain all possible 


profits only when the 
correct equipment is 
skillfully applied to 


your job. 


PROBLEM — A customer of the Atomoweld Compa: 

of Chicago recently required two dies for an improved 
product design. The question: should he buy two ne\ 
dies, or could his existing dies be revamped? New dies 


would cost $2800 and require eight weeks for productior 


SOLUTION — After investigation it was found that, 
by using a General Electric atomic-hydrogen arc welder, 
the old dies could be rebuilt with a saving to the 


customer. 


RESULTS — The dies were completely rebuilt in three 
weeks at a cost of only $400--a saving of $2400, 
besides the saving of time. The built-up area showed 
the same grain structure and hardness as the rest of the 


die; i.e., the dies were equal to new ones. 


SUGGESTION — Have you a production problem for 
which a satisfactory solution has not been found? New 
methods and new equipment are constantly being made 
available that help industry to produce more and better 
goods at less cost. General Electric engineers are always 
glad to work with you, with your consulting engineers, 
or with those supplying you with mechanical equip- 
ment, to help you achieve greater profits through 
sound utilization of the latest electric equipment. 


General Electric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


CASE NO. 93 TELLING OF OUTSTANDING BENEFITS OBTAINED FROM THE CORRECT USE OF THE 
RIGHT ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Now THAT THE CHRISTMAS RUSH is over 
nd sales apparently exceeded mer- 
hants’ expectations, the next big event 
» the business calendar is the opening 
f Congress and the President’s budget 
nessage. According to advance reports, 
Mr. Roosevelt will be conservative. Once 
nore he will renew his efforts to bring 
spenditures nearer to receipts. Re- 
wery and relief outgo, say the reports, 
we to be curtailed. Even farmers will 
ave to forego some of the largess to 
shich they have been accustomed. And 
{ defense appropriations mount too high, 
then Mr. Roosevelt is to ask Congress 
‘to raise the necessary funds by addi- 
tional taxes. 


1940 Profits and Sales 


If Mr. Roosevelt hews to such a con- 
ervative line, it is important to business 
wer the coming year. Economists, sta- 
tisticians, and business men can argue 
all they like over the efficiency of gov- 
ernment deficit spending as a means of 
stimulating industrial activity; it has 
even been argued that it is a business 
leterrent because budgetary deficits in- 
hibit private investment. But it can 
hardly be gainsaid that the immediate 
impact of government cash outgo is to 
increase spendable purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers (if the cash takes 
the form of wages) or in the hands of 
manufacturers (if the money goes for 
purchases of supplies). Curtailment of 
governmental spending, then, would be 
bound to exert some pressure on profits 
and sales. 






























Matter of Timing 


Indeed, the sharp drop in government 
deficit spending during the early part 
f 1937 is frequently mentioned as a 
major contributing cause of the collapse 
in business in the autumn of that year. 
By no means was it the whole cause, but, 
as the accompanying chart indicates, the 
government’s contribution to purchasing 
power fell off rapidly prior to the event. 
{nd in 1938, the rise in the government’s 
net contribution to buying power ex- 
erted an upward pull on business (BW— 
1ug12’39,p13). Essentially, it’s a mat- 
ter of timing. If—and it’s a big if—Mr. 
Roosevelt contracts deficit expenditures 










THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Roosevelt’s ““economy talk”” now becomes busi- 
ness factor. But, with inventories seemingly in good 
shape, drop in federal contribution to purchasing power 
shouldn’t be too serious. Besides, it’s election year. 


as sharply as he did in 1937, then 
business would be in for a shock. It is to 
be realized that the government can con- 
tract cash available as purchasing power 
in two ways: (1) by reducing expendi- 
tures, thereby stopping the flow of pay- 
ments to producers and to persons on 
the federal payroll; (2) by collecting 
increased taxes, which transfers bank 
deposits (buying power) out of the ac- 
counts of corporations and individuals 
into the Treasury. The second mode of 
contraction will assume ascendant signi- 
ficance in 1940. Personal and corporate 
tax returns and payments in March will 
be based on expansive 1939 incomes. 
Thus revenues will be up. And so, if the 
President manages to persuade Congress 
to cut the outgo side of the budget—in 
an election year—there will be a double 
squeeze on purchasing power: the gov- 
ernment will pay out less to prospective 
purchasers of goods and will take in more 
from them. 


The Status of Inventories 


It is possible, of course, to exaggerate 
the importance of the government’s con- 
tribution to purchasing power. In 1937, 
business was particularly vulnerable to 
any sudden drop in the flow of income 
payments because inventories had been 
gradually built up over a long period— 
from the spring of 1936. The change in 





IN THE OUTLOOK — 
FEDERAL SPENDING 
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the purchasing tempo then promptly in 
tensified this inventory maladjustment 
When sales fell off, merchants pressed to 
reduce inventories. They coasted along 
on stocks on hand, so orders to manufac- 
turers did not even come up to the dimin- 
ished volume of merchandise moving over 


the counters. 
Repetition of °37 Unlikely 

Currently, however, the inventory sta- 
tistics—skimpy and inadequate as they 
are—indicate that a repetition of 1937 is 
unlikely. Reports from the retail field are 
that many depart ment stores were caught 
short of stocks, and that this conserva- 
tism cost them sales during the Christmas 
rush. 

Seemingly, the buying exceeded some 
retailers’ hopes. Anc figures from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
though a bit belated and hardly symp 
tomatic of the entire country—suggest 
that department stores have been under- 
stocked, rather than overstocked. 

During November, for instance, sales 
of linens were up 13% over 1938, but 
stocks of linens were actually down 10%; 
in blankets and comfortables, sales were 
up 4.8%, stocks were down 14.5%; in 
neckwear, were up 12%, stocks 
down 5%; in men’s clothing, sales gained 
20%, stocks fell 3.8%. And what is even 
more significant, a similar seemingly un- 
derstocked condition existed in the dur- 
able consumer goods lines. Furniture 
sales rose 11.8%, stocks were down 3%; 
electrical household appliance sales were 
up 17.7%, stocks off 5.5%. 


sales 


Not the Same Everywhere 


Not all divisions disclose this cosy in- 
ventory picture. Radio stocks rose nearly 
13%; sales declined 11.5%. Men’s and 
boys’ shoe stocks advanced 8.8%; sales 
declined 1.5%. On the whole, however, 
it does not look as yet as if department 
store inventories will tie up the “national 
assembly-line.” Stocks being what they 
are, merchants’ orders will tend to ap- 
proximate sales—unless production takes 
an unusually sharp dip and employment 
and payrolls decline rapidly, of which 
there is not yet any sign. 

Some fall-off in business in the forepart 
of 1940 is still in order. But, as the 
Business WEEK Index shows, the drop— 
if it can be said to have started—is cer- 
tainly anything but precipitate. The next 
cue for the business man is to observe 
how rapidly the decline gathers momen- 
tum—as a guide to just how far it is 
likely to go. 
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The Regional Business Outlook— Quarterly Summavy 


STARTING THE First quarter of 1940, buying power through- 
out the nation will carry along on the powerful momentum 
gathered during the recovery months of 1939. As a direct 
consequence of the sharp rise in employment and payrolls 
from June through October—the months during which the 
1939 gained its greatest headway—the 
country’s purchasing power ratio shot up to 105.3; that is, 
the national distributed among ultimate 
ran 5.3% ahead of the corresponding five months of 1938. 
Sustained to the year-end, this momentum is due for a check. 

In the coming quarter, some decline in production seems 


business advance 


income consumers 


inevitable after the rally which carried business operat 
close to 1929 levels. As is to be expected, this change ji, 
business pace is bound to affect various business areas d 
ently. In Cleveland the impact on payrolls should be 

severe than in New York. In the winter wheat belt, 
drought interposes a problem requiring special attentio 
measuring purchasing power and trade, Now, as in its 

mary three months ago (BW—Sep30'39,p14), Busixess W 
analyses and evaluates the major economic factors whic! 
be at work—in each of the 12 Federal Reserve districts 
ing the next three months—influencing marketing prospe 


























36,846 sq, = pep. 8.009.000 73.424 sq. wi 1.737.000 





Purchasing Power Ratio: 108.1 Purchasing Power Ratio: 102.9 


Industrial activity in this diver- 
sihed manufacturing area has been 

was the major factor in the gaining momentum rapidly of late 
expansion here. But lately machine a fact not adequately reflected 
tools, aviation, and heavy goods in the low purchasing power ratio 
industries filling war needs have for this district. From now on, 
provided the big boosts in ay however, the demand for finished 
rolls. In consequence, New — goods—men's and women’s cloth 
land business has become vulner ing—should tend to lift payrolls 
able to a decline. But big back- closer to the national average. 
logs and stable consumer goods That, along with big year-end 
activity should help cushion a_ dividends, should help to support 
drop in purchasing power. retail sales volume. 


Three months ago, consumer goods 
production—woolens, cottons, shoes 


Purchasing Power Ratio: 107.5 Purchasing Power Ratio: 109 


quite as susceptible As steel goes, so go this 
reaction as the goods are: [he increas« 
this region rolls in steel mills, aut 
a major stake in continuance of sory factories, industrial 
current high demand for durable plants, and t coal mit 
goods. Thus the probable slow- this Reserve district t 
down in the business tempo in the ing rank in the country. 
next few months can be expected here could taper off sharp! 
to deflate payrolls here. But suy any big dror steel rate 
porting strength in diversified con- buying power reserves, 
sumer-goods manufacturing prob built up, should be an imp 
ably will be sufficient to maintain Z Yr in sustaining ret: 
income gains ahead of most areas t f months 


Though not 
to a business 
Cleveland district, 


nex Tew 
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Purchasing Power Ratio: 103.8 Purchasing Power Ratio: 103.7 
39 pd), Though industrial 


As predicted (BW Sepiv’ 
ll ahead of 19 


the loss in tobacco income has oft wel , 

set fairly large industrial gains income—fully a8 important 

For the next quarter, the major : economic life—has barely 
support for consumer spending will its own, thus pulling down the 
come from payrolls in the Caro purchasing power ratio. Some de 
lina texti mills, West Virginia cline in manufac is due in 
coal mines, and diversified manu the next few months, but there 
facturing plants in Virginia and are counteractir influences: 
Maryland. Tobacco marketing con (1) tourist expenditures, (2) Army 
trols and the good price for cotton and Navy defense (BU 
provide a psychological lift for re Nov25'39,.p14), and (3) the 
tail sales, rise in cotton prices 


operations 


Ratio: Purchasing Power Ratio: 104.0 
The pu asi power rat 
: : 1 . 
has tallen f p rank, not be as a 
ause b been bad but this Reserve 
because recovery started early it few months 
district, and other regions 
have | ng up. Sustained 
auto utpu r the next tew 
nths counteract the prob- 
} lecline in 1 an indus- 
decitt in steel ar indus 
trial machinery. Now a rise in hog 
cattle, and dairy would add 
a desirable balance to the flow of 
income payments 
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414.004 sq = 5.452.000 480 438 sq. pep. 8.155.000 








386.116 sq. = pep. 7.337.000 683.852 sq = 








Purchasing Power Ratio: 105.3 Purchasing Power Ratio: 102.9 


Tripled government benefit pay The punishing 
ments from June through October tinuing influence _on the 
inflated farm income here, and it’s prospect here. Not only has it 
expect Uncle Sam to forced premature sales of live 
repeat his largess now. But over stock, but also it has wrecked the 
the winter months purchasing winter grain crop, now estimated 
power should not drop far below as one of the smallest on record 
the national average. Stable manu That explains why dollar wheat 
facturing will provide urban em has spread little joy. Recent prof- 
ployment and dairying and _live- its on sales of this year’s harvest 
stock produce higher farm are insufficient to offset the dismal 
receipts. In this spring wheat area, prospect of the crop ahead. And 
dollar wheat is a bullish factor so, money is “‘tight 


drought is a con- 
business 


illogical to 


Ratio: 104.0 


104.4 
purchasing Cross-ct t com] 
district has look here he continuit 
improved temporarily, due to earl aviation Southern 
ier cotton marketings and larger tends to fiset the 
AAA payments. Now it's a lumbering tl Pacifx 
tion of whether the severe drought and mining Mountain States 
will offset the bullish effects But prices major i 
the recent rise in the cotton products of the 

In any case, prospects are t vegetable are 
especially spectacular, and income come in the ) 
probably will not vary perceptibly fore probably wi 
during the non-agricultural winter present unexciting 
months under the national 
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Presidential campaign. 







WasHINGTON (Business Week Bureau) — 
Back in regular winter quarters, Congress 
will start rehearsing next week for the 
greatest show on earth. This will be not 
nly a partisan struggle in which every 
abject will be handled according to its 
campaign possibilities, but an individual 
struggle for survival that makes much 
egislation unpredictable. Certainly noth- 
ng fundamental will be accomplished, for 
the approach to every issue will be po- 
tical, not economic. 
Despite social gains, the really funda- 
mental problem—widespread unemploy- 
ment—has not been cracked by the New 
Deal. The Administration has bought an 
certain respite with methods con- 
lemned by conservatives in both parties. 
Since the Supreme Court fight in 1937, 
the New Deal has been floundering. It 
terally doesn’t know what to do to re- 
store the country’s economic equilibrium. 
That fact, as much as the successful op- 
position of Republicans and conservative 
Democrats to such obvious expedients as 
last session’s spend-lend bill, accounts for 
the New Deal’s loss of headway. 
Announcement of Garner’s candidacy 
now forces the New Deal to fight with 
lesperation if it hopes to get another 
lease on life. Roosevelt can no longer 
hope for his own nomination for a third 
term by acclamation or for the nomina- 
tion of his anointed without a struggle. 
In the coming session, Republicans expect 
to push into new ground and cement last 
session’s success in blocking the New 
Deal. 

























Control of Congress Slips Away 





For strategic reasons, Republicans and 
conservative Democrats will not work so 
closely together as they did last session, 
but between them they will take the con- 
trol of Congress away from the Adminis- 
tration. Any illusion of Democratic har- 
mony soon will be torn to shreds as 
Garner and other conservative hopefuls 
build up issues for the convention. 

F.D.R. has beaten no retreat on exist- 
ing New Deal reforms and probably will 
stand off the attack this session on two 
important fronts—the Wagner Act and 
the Wage-Hour Law. It will be a bitter 
fight but most Congressmen 
liking for going on record this year on 
such contentious questions. 

The White House will submit shortly 

heavily slashed budget. Adams 
and Rep. Woodrum will sincerely try to 
cut government spending. This will ex- 
tend expendi- 


have no 






Sen. 






to projected armament 





Economics must give way to 
Legislation 
with New Deal fighting desperately for its life. 


It's All Politics in Congress Now 


exigencies of the 
is unpredictable, 


tures, to which real opposition is growing. 
Economy will receive avid lip service as 
a high principle, but will collide with the 
desire and political necessity of taking 
care of farmers and reliefers, together 
with other pressure groups. Still on the 
House calendar is the spend-lend bill 
which the House refused to consider last 
session, Roosevelt may abandon it, if 
business stays at present levels. 


Maneuvers to Fix Blame 


The President has suggested and prob- 
ably will propose that Congress cover by 
taxation at least part of the cost of 
added national defense. This move is in 
line with his strategy in curtailing the 
budget. Thus 
shifted to Congress, 
spend but does not choose to tax. The 


responsibility can be 


which chooses to 
House likes the proposals of the retiring 
Under-Secretary of the Treasury, John 
W. Hanes, for simplifying the revenue 
laws, but doesn’t want to make an open- 
ing for any demand for increased taxes. 

Foreign affairs will vie with domestic 
issues for the attention of Congress. The 
President has announced that he will 
have no changes to propose to the Neu- 
trality Act unless unforeseen circum- 
stances arise. Everybody is on the side 
of keeping the United States out of war, 
but there’s widespread feeling in Congress 
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that Roosevelt hasn't set his face against 
it as firmly as he might. The world was 
a stage for Woodrow Wilson and there is 
much } far 


concerning how 
Roosevelt’s ambition would carry him in 


misgiving 


the same direction. In any case, Re 
publicans will try to find more argu 


ments to support their claim that only 
their vigilance has kept the President's 
pro-Ally 


steps which would get us into the war 


sympathies from  unneutral 


The reciprocal trade agreement law 


which expires next June will provide 
one of the big fights of the session. The 
scare which the opposition has already 
thrown into the Administration was re 
the that no 


reduction in the excise tax on import 


vealed by announcement 
copper will be considered in the pending 
agreement with Chile. Such abject com 
promise probably will win for Secretary 
Hull another extension of the law. If 
this still looks doubtful, the bill may be 
dropped (without greatly displeasing the 
Republicans like this for a 
campaign issue) in the hope of reviving 


who one 


it in the next Congress 


Testing Administration's Strength 


three other measures that, 
by their very nature, put the 
strength of the New Deal to the test 
One is the Logan-Walter bill, which is 
cordially hated by all New Deal agencies 
as it would require them to conform to 
a fixed 
cedure that would severely cramp their 
style. The bill has strong support in both 
houses, of which there is no better index 
than the undercover 
fight against it. 

The La Follette civil liberties bill to 
curb anti-union practices of employers 
is expected to reveal clearly the decline 


There are 


will 


pattern in administrative pro 


A dministration’s 




































Wide World 


Rep. Joe Martin of Massachusetts, House Republican leader, has no soft job. 
But he’s handled it so well so far—putting the New Deal on the defensive— 


that he’s being mentioned for President. 
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Winston-Salem Treats Tobacco Growers to a Christmas Party 


Photos by Frank Jones 


This year 55,500,000 Ib. of tobacco were 
sold in the 18 warehouses in Winston- 
Salem, N. C. (“King of the Old Belt”). 
Tobacco growers, who are paid in cash, 
get nearly $10,000,000 a year for their 
crop—and spend a lot of it in Winston- 
Salem. As a good-will gesture Winston- 
Salem’s Joint Tobacco Market Committee 
gives growers an annual Christmas party. 
Between 50 and 60,000 went to the party 
last week in the city’s three largest ware- 
houses. Every guest got a Christmas pres- 
ent (above, right) of food, clothing, or 
household supplies; and the more talented 
in the contests, 
dancing (right) 
Commerce Chairman (and 
party host) Thomas B. Rice, and Re- 
tailer C. W. Hildebrand (above) were two 
of the many Winston-Salem business men 


carried off prizes 


included 


ones 
which 
Chamber of 


square 


who worked on the party. 





in the New Deal's influence, as it is given 
small chance of enactment. Finally, the 
Administration can’t avoid having the 
vote giving life or death to the Dies com- 
mittee show as a test of the strength it 
possesses. 

Measures which involve the New 
Deal’s concept of the functions of the 
federal government and, if passed, would 
represent some extension of New Deal 
territory, would double USHA’s slum 
clearance program and extend the scope 
of the mortgage lending operations of the 
home loan bank system. ‘These bills re- 
ceived a cold shoulder in the last regular 


Session. 


Good Campaign Material 


Extension of social security to cover 
workers now exempt would be good Ad- 
ministration doctrine (and right up Mr. 
MecNutt’s alley) but no action is likely. 
Sale of annuity insurance by the govern- 
ment to supplement social security bene- 
fits is sponsored by Sen. Wagner, but 
doesn’t arouse much enthusiasm. Wag- 


ner’s bill for government health and 
disability insurance bears the Adminis- 
tration’s imprint. There’s no intention of 
doing more with it at the present time 
than making attractive campaign ma- 
terial. 

Business can count on Congress, in 
general, to protect its interests. A pos- 
sible and important exception is Secré 
tary Wallace’s plan to apply a new for: 
of processing tax to several major crops 
in order to reduce the cost of his farm 
program to the Treasury, keep Secretary 
Morgenthau off his neck. TVA is in for 
a roughing. There’s no disposition to 
increase anti-trust law penalties on cor- 
poration officials, although Thurman 
Arnold has a fair chance of getting more 
money for law enforcement. No abridge- 
ment of patent rights is in the cards 
this session. 

There is always a good word for mak- 
ing credit more freely available to small 
business all over the country and the in- 
centive offered in an election year may 
produce results. 


Kansas Can Lure Produce Men 


Kansas City, Kansas, may operate 
new food terminal any way it sees fit 
even to the extent of making attract 
deals or granting bonuses to prospecti 
tenants out of its $4,000,000 bond iss 
for the new terminal. 

By this decision of thei 
Court last week, Kansans 
round in their fight with Kansas Cit) 
(BW—Dec16'39,p20). The 
point at issue is whether produce dealer 


State Supre! 


won a n 
Missouri 


will stay in Missouri where they hav 
been doing business for a long time or 
whether they will move to Kansas whet 
its new building is completed. 

On the Missouri side of the rive 
President E. J. Engel of the Santa F 
Railroad, which is the biggest employe r 
of labor and the largest taxpayer } 
Kansas, announced that his 
other railroads are not interfering in the 
inter-city battle, but are putting up 
$1,000,000 only to improve the 80-year 
old Missouri produce terminal facilities 
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i Tax Concessions on Munitions 


Army and Navy favor liberality, but Bureau of 
ernal Revenue, which has last word, is only willing to 
sure certainty of treatment to contractors. 


wuincToN (Business Week Bureau) — 
sou hopped a train to Washington on 
L strength of reports that tax conces- 
os were being dished up on Army and 
sy contracts, you know now that it 
so. There would be a different story 
the Army and Navy had the last 
od, but the Treasury has the last word 
snd it’s “no.” In fact, Secretary Mor- 
sthau is rather emphatic about it: 
“We are certainly not going to give ad- 
atages to anybody who is making mu- 
jons rather than peacetime materials. 
rit were left to me, I would give the 
seetime manufacturer a break over the 
ime manufacturer.” 
There is, however, a measure of ad- 
tage to some Army and Navy con- 
ors. For the past 18 months the 
breau of Internal Revenue has negoti- 
ed “closing agreements” with taxpay- 
scovering past tax liabilities. These are 
ully contracts of settlement. 
In the 1938 Revenue Act this device 
as extended to include prospective tax 
bilities, and it has been applied by the 
ureau of Internal Revenue to establish- 
z deductions for depreciation on new 
mipment utilized by manufacturers 
ith contracts for Navy vessels or Army 
od Navy aircraft, whose profits on such 
mtracts are limited by the Vinson- 
frammell Act. Enacted in 1934, that law 
mits the contractor’s profit on a vessel 
10% and, as amended last April, limits 
‘¢ profit on aircraft to 12%. 


o Special Treatment 


On certification by either the Army or 
‘avy that a manufacturer will need cer- 
ain additional equipment, the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue stands ready to nego- 
iate a closing agreement with respect to 
harging off the cost of such equipment 
hn computing the company’s profit. Pur- 
ant to such an arrangement, the Bureau 
rill receive from the manufacturer and 
the Army c- Navy their views of what 
the depreciation rates should be, but the 
Bureau has final responsibility and 
authority in determining them. 

Because they want to encourage indus- 
try to produce munitions, the Army and 
Navy frankly lean to liberality, but Sec- 
retary Morgenthau and his staff have 
taken an unequivocal position against 
any concessions which may nullify Con- 
gress’s intent in the Vinson-Trammell 
Act. 

Under a closing agreement the taxpayer 
gets nothing he wouldn’t be entitled to 
anyway—with one important exception. 


He gets assurance that in case of a 
change in administration or the appoint- 
ment of a new Secretary of the Treasury, 
or a new Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, he will not be liable to any sub- 
sequent boost in his tax liability, barring 
a change by Congress in the tax laws. In 
other words, the closing agreement offcrs 
the taxpayer certainty of treatment, not 
special treatment. Such an agreement 
can be voided only if the facts prove to 
have been misrepresented. 


Getting Bureau’s View in Advance 


“The assumption that more liberal de- 
preciation allowances would be granted is 
erroneous,” says Secretary Morgenthau, 
“but many of these contracts entail con- 
siderable investment on the part of the 
manufacturer and it is only fair to him 
that he should know in advance what the 
attitude of his government is going to 
be regarding depreciation. We simply say 
to Mr. Colt or Mr. Smith ‘if you are 
going to enter into a contract involving 
the outlay of equipment, if you will come 
in, we will sit down with you and tell you 
just what we will or won’t do.’” 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue urges 


13 
manufacturers bidding on Army and 
Navy contracts to seek agreement with 
the Bureau before submitting their bids 
as this may have a bearing on their cal- 
The Bureau recently rejected 
proposed terms of a closing agreement in- 
volving a large Several are 
pending but only one has been negotiated 
to date. This agreement, with the Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Co., 
should not be taken as a pattern since 
arrangements will depend on the par- 


culations. 


contract. 


ticular circumstances in each case. How- 
ever, the Colt agreement is significant, if 
only because it is the first. 

For the performance period of Colt’s 
contract with the War Department, the 
company may charge off as an indirect 
factory expense the cost of special tools, 
jigs, dies, fixtures, and gauges which must 
be obtained to carry out the contract and 
are useful only for the particular work. 
The need for this special equipment was 
certified by the War Department, which 
also is to certify to the Treasury the 
amount of such equipment so acquired 
and used. 


Safeguard for Government 


This equipment probably will be used 
only on this one contract. However, the 
agreement provides that, if the equip- 
ment is used on work other than for the 
government, an allocable portion of the 
cost shall be charged against the other 
work and the deduction allowed shall be 
reduced accordingly. This means that the 
company can’t charge against the govern- 
ment the entire cost of equipment sub- 
sequently utilized on contracts for for- 





St. Louis Black-Out 


The St. Louis newspaper which ran 
this picture called it a typical winter 
morning scene in St. Louis. That's 
why Mayor Bernard Dickmann, 
newspapers, and civic organizations 


are waging a vigorous campaign 


Acme 
against St. Louis smoke. The prob- 
lem is said to cost the city $19,000,- 
000 a year. The mayor, having con- 
ferred with smoke abatement experts 
and business men, has appointed a 


committee to propose a program. 
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eign governments or on commercial 
orders. 

The Treasury, moreover, does not in- 
tend to permit any charge to the govern- 
ment for equipment which may be used 
in production on any Army or Navy con- 
tract but which has previously been used 
in filling foreign government orders. If 
the manufacturer has not covered his 
cost out of such foreign contracts, he’s 
out of luck so far as the Treasury is con- 
cerned. 

The Colt agreement also permits the 
company to charge off as a depreciation 
allowance each year 10% of the cost of 
certain standard machinery which the 
company must install to perform the 
War Department contract. If, upon com- 
pletion of the contract, the fair market 
value of the standard machinery is less 
than one-half of its reasonable cost, the 
company will be allowed a further deduc- 
tion equal to the difference between the 
fair market value and one-half such cost. 
The deductions allowed on such standard 
machinery cannot be treated as direct 
charges against the government contract, 
but are to be prorated to all work on 
which the machinery is used. 


As to Plant Construction— 


Future agreements will include, as the 
Colt agreement does, a stipulation that 
the terms be made public. The Colt ar- 
rangements do not involve additional 
plant capacity, but that is not barred 
from consideration in the case of other 
firms. It seems obvious to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue, however, that a clos- 
ing agreement on plant construction 
would serve no particular purpose as a 
company would only have to abandon 
the additional space at the termination 
of the contract to obtain full allowance. 

So far, the Bureau has confined the 
application of closing agreements to Army 
and Navy contracts subject to the profit- 
limiting provisions of the Vinson-Tram- 
mell Act. That applies not only to naval 
vessels and to Army and Navy aircraft 
but, with certain exceptions, to every- 
thing that goes into them. The law does 
not apply to a wide variety of other 
munitions and the Bureau has still to 
consider the application of closing agree- 
ments to contracts covering their manu- 
facture. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue is op- 
posed to outright tax concessions on con- 
tracts under the Vinson-Trammell Act, 
not only because of the profits limitation 
imposed, but because of the generous 
treatment afforded to contractors within 
the limitations of the law. In the first 
place, the 10% limit on naval vessels and 
the 12% limit on Army and Navy aircraft 
are not based on cost, but on the contract 
price. In the second place, the law pro- 
vides, in the case of Navy vessels, that 
under the 10% profit allowed an actual 
incurred on contract may be 
carried over and made up on any subse- 
quent contracts the following year. 


loss one 
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Cashing In on “Gone with the Wind” 


Manufacturers and merchants hitch their prod. 
ucts and advertising to the movie version of Margare; 
Mitchell’s best seller. Civil War fashion revival loom. 


DEFINITELY NOT AN ILL WIND for a great 
many people is the one which blew 
through the 1,027 pages of Margaret 
Mitchell’s book. Following its world pre- 
miére in Atlanta and smash opening in 
New York last week, the movie version 
of “Gone with the Wind” is making 
profits not only for Selznick International 
but also for manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are “tied-in” to the picture in styling 
and advertising. Within a week after the 
Atlanta opening, retail sales of this tie-in 
merchandise amounted to $636,250. 
First to get on the “GWTW” (trade 
abbreviation) bandwagon were mer- 
chants in Atlan‘. and New York. Along 
Peachtree Street, gone hog-wild over the 
bang-up premiére, every store put on a 
false front, displayed “Gone with the 
Wind” merchandise. In Manhattan, 
Best’s and Russeks steeped their windows 
in old Southern atmosphere, Macy’s put 
on a special furniture display, Weber & 
Heilbroner used the opening as a peg to 
sell men’s evening clothes. In Chicago, 
even before the opening of the picture 
there, Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. held a 
preview of GWTW goods on Dec, 21. 


The Profits of “Art” 

Since frst showings of the picture in 
major cities are staggered throughout the 
whole of 1940, attendant ballyhoo—and 
profits—should continue for at least a 
year. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer (which has 
almost a third interest in the Selznick 
picture and is the first producing com- 
pany to handle its own promotion) has 
provided resident and syndicate buyers 
with a list of release dates in the various 
cities. 

Biggest thing about “Gone with the 
Wind” is that it is the first picture that 
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with Wind” sei 
and women’s clothes. 


“Gone 


shows promise of selling in subs 
volume such standard merchandise as { 
niture, bedspreads, and drapery (« 
reproductions or adaptations of ori; 
used in the picture) as well as no\ 
like dolls, cocktail sets, children’s 
books, and jewelry—a 
thoroughly exploited by Walt Disn 
his animated cartoon characters. 
Buyers say that the picture may 
ate a whole dominant Civil War tre: 
clothes, furniture, and household di 
tions. As present indications of su 
trend, members of the fashion trade jx 
to women’s full-skirted evening dresses 
loose The scen 
which Scarlett laces herself down to t 
desired 18-inch waist 
maintain the popularity of the corset 
launched by Paris last spring. 
Everything from candy to bed qu 
will be sold under the “Gone with 
Wind” label and its variations. La Cross 


costume 


‘apes, hair styles. 


is expected 
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“Gone with the Wind” tie-ups go all the way from candy to quilts. 
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“Our first job is to study the 
work being done at each desk” 






Margaret 
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re o solve the Hours Probiem in the 
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t Disn * 2 * ae 
- office eliminate these handicaps 
re may 
Var tret 
hold d EXPENSIVE BOTTLENECKS If any department or individual is obliged to be inactive whea 
s of such a & work “clogs” at some other point, the cause of the bottleneck should be discovered. A slight 
—s p change in equipment or routine may insure a more even flow of work. 
ing dresses 
> = ANNOYING PEAK PERIODS if sales, purchases, costs, and other figures are merely recorded 
mer from day to day, peaks arise when employees must rehandle the figures to write Customers’ state- 
ie aii ments, take a trial balance, analyze accounts, or complete statistical reports. Recent machine 
developments make it possible to iron out peaks by eliminating costly rehandling of figures 
bed qu 
e with UNNECESSARY DUPLICATIONS Duplication of media or records in a separate operation 
. LaCr takes time and creates the possibility of errors. If unproductive intermediate steps are required to 






fit the work to the present machines or system, investigate “direct-to-final-results" methods 









NEEDLESS OPERATIONS = Studying the work at each desk may reveal how a few short-cuts 









== » . — : 
would save thousands of needless operations on your figuring, form-writing and statistical work. 
Burroughs will be glad to help you make a desk-to-desk survey of your present office 
ai routine. Call your local Burroughs office, or, if more convenient, write direct to— 
= | SEND FOR BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO., 6985 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT 
— THIS 






BOOKLET! 


For the executive con- 
cerned with the problem 


of conserving clerical ; 4 
hours, this new booklet 
contains mony specific 







suggestions for re- 
adjusting office routine. 
Send for your free copy. 
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is advertising “Scarlett” nail polish; Sam- 
uel Chapman, Inc. of New York City is 
manufacturing a_ high-priced line of 
dresses named for feminine characters 
and adapted from those worn in the 
movie. Even manufacturers of men’s 
ties, jewelry, and belts are trying to 
cash in on the GWTW popularity. Alto- 
gether, 37 manufacturers—only one in 
each field—have been licensed by M-G-M 
and 25 more have made application. 
Cheapest item is a locket which sells for 
25¢; most expensive, a dress retailing at 
$89.95. 

Besides manufacturers of actual 
GWTW products, there are companies 
like No-Mend Hosiery and Nunnally’s 


Candy which are using the picture heavily 
as a background theme for advertising and 
packaging. Stores which put on “Gone 
with the Wind” window displays and use 
the picture as a theme for institutional 
advertising do not have to buy permis- 
sion from M-G-M. 

Although “Gone with the Wind” prob- 
ably will not approach the records hung 
up by such novelty pictures as Walt Dis- 
ney’s “Snow White” which sold $35,- 
000,000 worth of merchandise in 18 
months (not counting products packed 
in “Snow White” containers, like cheese 
and breakfast foods), it has already done 
a bigger job of product selling than any 
other straight feature picture. 


“Economic War with Japan” 


That’s what we start on Jan. 26 and other trade 
reprisals can follow scrapping of treaty. Japan’s “‘Ameri- 
can problem”’ is partly an internal one. 


CRITICAL DEVELOPMENTS are due soon in 
the Far East. 

Since Sept. 15, Soviet and Japanese 
troops have observed a truce along the 
Mongolian-Manchurian frontier but in 
the four months before the white flag was 
run up the Japanese alone are reported to 
have lost 18,000 men along this obscure 
frontier. That’s war in any language. 

On Jan. 10, representatives of Moscow 
and Tokyo will attempt to turn this truce 
into a permanent peace and negotiate a 
new agreement to revive the all but dead 
trade between the two countries. Both 
sides are encouraging the rumor that long- 
standing friction over oil and fisheries 
concessions to the Japanese in Sakhalin 
and neighboring Soviet waters may be 
smoothed. Yet most observers are still 
skeptical of any large-scale Russo-Jap- 
anese cooperation, 

But the real crisis date for the Japanese 
is Jan. 26 when the 28-year-old trade 
agreement with the United States will be 
cancelled. This country is Japan’s largest 
market outside its new empire in China, 
and nearly two-thirds of the war supplies 
that Tokyo is compelled to import come 
from the United States. If either is cut 
off abruptly, Japan will be plunged into 
economic hot water. So there is keen con- 
cern in Nippon over developments in the 
next five weeks. 


Markets, Empires at Stake 


At home, thinking Americans are be- 
ginning to show an equal concern over 
the Far East. A showdown is rapidly de- 
veloping which involves the future of 
China, Japan, the Soviet Union, the colo- 
nial empires in southeastern Asia, and the 
United States. It is both economic and 
political. It is extremely serious. 

The United States adopted its new dip- 
lomatic front in the Far East last July 26 


when it served the required six months’ 
notice on Tokyo that it intended to break 
the 1911 trade pact. The rupture came in 
the midst of bitter Anglo-Japanese efforts 
to reach some agreement covering both 
countries’ interest in Tientsin where Brit- 
ish subjects had been slapped, stripped, 
and cut off from food supplies outside 
their concession. Thoroughly alarmed, the 
Japanese dropped the discussions with 


America’s defenses in the Pacific will 
be growing stronger by the minute 
when this dredger, tug, 120 cases of 
dynamite, tractors, welding units, 
and other building apparatus are put 
to work constructing a $5,000,000 
submarine and airplane base on Mid- 
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the British and hurried home t: 
the far more serious threat fro: 
ington. Less than a month lat: 
received another rude jolt. On 
Berlin (with which Tokyo was 
linked in the anti-Comintern ag 
and their 
non-aggression This left 
without important support 
Western power, and with a batt) 
along the Soviet-Manchurian fr: 


Moscow signed 


pact. 


U.S. Strengthens Position 


Tokyo’s discomfort increased 
September when Washington orc; 
seaplane tender Langley to Ma 
few days later 14 twin-motored | 
roared over Pan-American’s isla: 
to the Philippines, and two of A; 
most modern submarines were st 
permanently at Samoa. Followi: 
announcement of Washington's 
and naval base program in the 
it began to look as though the 
States was tired of making fut 
tests to Tokyo over the treatmen 
nationals in China. 

After Jan. 26, when the trade 
ment expires, automatically cutting J 
off from the benefits of most-fa 
nation treatment in this country, WW 
ington’s last legal restraint against } 
izing Japan for its treatment of Am: 
business in the Far East is remov: 

The United States already has a 
claim that Japan has 
against American imports into Jap 
in China, 


discrin 


controlled areas and 





way Island. Fifty-eight  civilia 
workers, also on board the Nav: 
transport Sirius, will speed construc- 
tion of the base—an important mili- 
tary reply to Japan, stemming from 
growing American distrust of the 
former’s policy in the Far East. 
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» tinues Can soon impose countervailing | 
the 
is already on 


‘ 


juties on Japanese imports into 
United States 
ue tariff “blacklist” for this reason, and 


{ustralia suffered the same penalty for 


Germany 


a me. 
We can embargo shipments of war 
materials to Japan. (More than a year 


ago Secretary Hull imposed a moral em- 


hargo on sales of military planes to coun- | 


which used them to bomb open 


towns. Since then no planes have been 
shipped to Nippon. This embargo was 
recently extended to the Soviet Union 
following the bombing of Helsinki. In 
the last month it has been broadened to 
cover United States exports of aluminum, 
molybdenum and equipment for the mak- 
ing of high-test gasoline.) Since Japan 
buys abroad the bulk of its supplies— 
scrap iron, copper, machine tools, and oil 
—necessary to carry on the war in China, 
this is the punitive move that Tokyo 
right now. 


fears most 


Iron, Copper from Philippines 

Until July 4, 1946 
to the present law, the Islands are to be 
free), Washington can push the Philip- 
pines into tightening their restrictions 


(when, according 


against Japanese imports, and curtailing 
the sale of important raw materials to the 
Nipponese. Japanese imports of Philip- 
pine iron ore are already greater than 
domestic Nipponese production: copper 
imports from the Philippines amounted 
to 24,000 tons last vear compared with 
home production in Japan of only 90,000 
tons; and manganese imports from the 
Philippines, though still small, are poten- 
tially vital to Japan’s feverishly expand- 
ing steel industry. 

A few 
months ago Tokyo hitched the Japanese 
yen to the dollar. 
vantage in buying in the American mar 


Japan's troubles don’t end here. 
This gave it an ad 


ket but put Japanese exports at a dis 





advantage in the great export markets 
where they must compete with British | 


goods which are selling now in depre 
ciated pounds. 

In addition, prices in Japan are soaring 
The threat of being cut off from all kinds 
of foreign raw materials has caused spec 
remaining 


ulators to boost 
stocks, despite the elaborate efforts on the 


part of the government to hold all prices 


prices on 


at fixed levels. 
Which Side Will Get Its Way? 
Japan's real problem is a domestic one 
If the business leaders and the mass of 
the population at home in Japan have 
their way, Nippon will come to terms 
with the United States. 
gain as sharply as possible for their “new | 
order in East Asia” but they will stop | 
short of an actual break with Washing- | 
ton and they definitely will not tie up | 
with the Soviet Union. 
But if the military crowd in Tokyo, | 
and—even more importantly—the armed | 


They will bar- | 


forces in China are really making their ! 









































“FLEX-SET” PREFORMED 
YELLOW STRAND 


For economy, users of all kinds of machinery employing wire 
ropes can profitably follow the example of R. G. LeTourneay, Inc., 
who recently adopted “Flex-Set" Preformed Yellow Strand as 
standard equipment on all their famous ‘‘cable controlled" machines. 






















Of course, LeTourneau wants every machine to operate with 
greatest economy right from the start. Therefore, the decision to 
standardize on ‘‘Flex-Set" Yellow Strand was made only after many 
rigid tests, and observations right out on the job. 










“Flex-Set"” Preformed Yellow Strand is a super-rope for super- 
service, the highest grade product of a company that has made 
nothing but wire rope for 63 years. 








Records of unusual performance are constantly being established 
by this marvelous rope in practically every industry — general 
construction, rotary drilling, mining, logging, and in industrial plants 
— as well as in road building. 


Ask any B. & B. Distributor or Branch 


Office for full details and prices. There's 
one in every industrial center, ready to 










serve you, even to the extent of recom- 
mending the grade and construction of 
rope best suited to your needs. 

















BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CO., St. Louis 


Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Seattle, Portiand, Houston 









own decisions and taking no orders from 
Tokyo, firm action by the United States 
may only push them into new economic 
complications which the military men 
may not fully comprehend. It is Lt 

General Kiyokatsu Sato, one of the lead 
ers of this radical military group, who 
has just published in Japan a much dis- 
cussed book called “Japanese-United 
States War Imminent.” Serious critics in- 
sist it represents only a small and very 


radical point of view, but it has been read 
by every military and naval expert at- 
tached to the embassies in Tokyo. 

This is the crisis which threatens to 
come to a head in the next few months. 
The outcome is of utmost importance to 
all business in the Orient but particularly 
to the United States, for it is on Wash- 
ington’s shoulders now that the main re- 
sponsibility for shaping the destiny of 
the Pacific rests 


Arbitration Cireles the Globe 


Celebrating 20 years of trade dispute mediation, 
American Arbitration Association sets up International 
Panel to handle war contracts, expands in Americas. 


Since 1926 the American Arbitration As- 
sociation has been settling claims for U.S. 
businessmen who figured it was cheaper, 
quicker, and more pleasant to get to- 
gether in the Association’s offices, and 
settle their differences privately and in- 
formally than to get themselves wrapped 
up in the red tape of “taking their 
troubles to court.” 

With the outbreak of the European 
war the A.A.A. expanded to meet the 
need created by the disruption of ordi- 
nary trade conditions abroad. On Nov. 29, 
the association selected an International 
Panel of 75 arbitrators—nationals of 14 
foreign countries who are now resident 
in the United States. The panel will de 
cide claims arising out of trade between 
American and foreign firms, and com 
panies anticipating war orders from resi 
dent buying commissions are including 
the A.A.A arbitration 


clause (shown below) in their contracts 


recommended 


ments have been made with all Latin 
American chambers of commerce to hold 
hearings there. This activity completes an 
effective arbitration circuit for the 
Western Hemisphere. If a Hudson Bay 
firm wants to arbitrate a dispute with a 
business in Tierra del Fuego, the A.A.A. 
can fix them up. 

A nice gesture, not likely to amount to 
much as a result of the present difficulty 
of doing business with totalitarian gov- 
ernments, is the arrangement the A.A.A. 
concluded this August which will enable 
American firms to arbitrate claims rising 
out of contracts with the dictator states 
at the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at the Hague. 

Besides its expansion in the past six 
months, the A.A.A. will celebrate in 1940 
the twentieth anniversary of modern 
commercial arbitration. In 1920, New 
York State passed the first law permit- 
ting individuals to waive their right to 
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AMERICAN ARBITRATION ASSOCIATION 


TELEPHONE Whe 7.208 


ARBITRATION CLAUSE 
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reasons: to save an expensive tr 
ensure speedy settlement, or to ke: 
proceedings quiet in case their 
relations should be endangered by 
licity. They 
clause in their contract (as happ 
60% of the cases) or they deci 
arbitrate on the spot. 


may have an arbit: 


Result’s Usually Satisfactory 


The Association 
arbitrators—usually three—who, i; 


provides qu 


case, would probably be an exp 
cheeses, a lawyer and possibly a fin 
expert. Hearings can be arranged 
where in the country—90% of ther 
held in the association’s New York 
quarters—through cooperation with 
chambers of commerce, since the 
arbitrators on the A.A.A.’s panel 
scattered throughout the U. S. B 
parties state their case in full, wit 
interruptions; the arbitrators ques 
them, examine any necessary evide: 
and give a decision. That the decis 
usually a satisfactory one is prove 
the fact that only six of the 13,968 
decided by the A.A.A. have been ap 
pealed to the courts, and in no case bias 
the A.A.A. decision been reversed 
Arbitration costs range from $10 
claims involving less than $1,000—to $200 
on claims ranging from $50,000 to $100 
000: on greater claims the amount of 
fee is negotiated. In addition, parties 
the dispute must pay the actual out 
pocket expenses of arbitrators—who 
ceive no compensation—and the expenses 
of any necessary witnesses. The A.A.A 
biggest case involved claims of $2,000 
000; its smallest, $5. It is not unusual f 
the president of a company that does 
$10,000,000 or more of business a year ! 
sit as an arbitrator of a dispute involving 
S100. 


Vo Lack of Experts 

Arbitrators are drawn from every co! 
ceivable professional field, and the Asso 
ciation boasts that it has never been 
stumped for an expert, though it had a 
little trouble once finding an authority 





Any controversy or claim arising out of or relating to this contract or the breach there- 


of, shall be settled by arbitration, in accordance with the Rules, then obtaining, of the Ameri on ivory Brazil nuts from which button» 


are made.’Star arbitrator is Mrs. Vincent 
Astor. 

The two biggest advantages of arbitra 
tion over ordinary court procedure are 


can Arbitration Association, and judgment upon the award rendered may be entered in the 


highest court of the forum, state or federal, hoving jurisdictio 


© THIS CLAUSE IN ALL YOUR CONTRACTS IT 1S PRACTICALLY aN mNSY 











The A.A.A. has thus taken over the 
work formerly carried on by the Inter 
national Chamber of Commerce through 
its Paris headquarters, and has become 
the clearing house for commercial arbi- 
tration throughout the world. Arrange 
ments were concluded in September for 
arbitration of Canadian-American com 
mercial disputes by the A.A.A. and the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce. Also, 
the five-year-old Inter-American arbitra- 
tion agreement is currently being ex- 
panded: 70 names have been added to 
the list of 100 arbitrators, and arrange- 


jury trial by agreeing to arbitrate future 
disputes, and 12 states have since fol- 
lowed suit (Ariz., Calif.. Conn., La.. 
Mass., N. H., N. J., Ohio, Ore., Pa., R. I... 
and Wis.). In 1926, the American Arbi- 
tration Association was formed by the 
merger of two small organizations—the 
American Arbitration Society and the 
American Arbitration Foundation, both 
formed in 1922. 

If Company A has a dispute with 
Company B over a shipment of cheeses 
they may decide to arbitrate instead of 
taking the case through court for several 


speed and lower costs. In the case in 
which the actor, Sam Jaffe, refused to 
perform in “The Doll’s House” because 
his name was not on the marquee, the 
4.A.A. was asked to arbitrate at 4 p.m 
the case was held at 5, and a decision 
was rendered by 6:30. (Jaffe’s name went 
on the marquee.) A case in which liti 
gants paid out over $9,000 in the courts 
was subsequently successfully arbitrated 
for $1,907.33—81,400 of it for steno 
graphic fees. 

Through the A.A.A.’s missionary work 
arbitration has now become the approved 
method of settling disputes in 16 dif 
ferent industries 
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HOW WASHINGTON HAS GROWN 


A Study in Federal Government Expansion —in Terms of: 
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Washington Becomes a Metropolis 


War prospects worry the city-planners, for it 
was the last war that touched off big boom. Since 1933, 
capital has set population and wealth records. 





War—and the prospects of war—bring These totaled about $315,000,000 this 
to Washington one problem peculiarly year, a new high figure 


its own: Will it mean another big swell- On June 30, 1914, the executive 
ing in the city’s population? City plan- branch of the government employed 


ners, already bedeviled by acute prob- only about 37,000 individuals. On Nov 
lems of housing, transportation, and 11, 1918 the total stood at almost 
traffic control (for Washington is a city 118,000, and gradually over the years 
that has grown far too fast for its own this total was worked down to a low 
good) know what happened when the of 65,000 in the early summer of 1933 
World War came to Washington, and The stratospheric climb inaugurated by 
it’s that precedent which gives them the New Deal has carried the total to 
pause. some 121,000 persons earning an average 

In 1914, Washington was a city of of about $2,100 a year. Both in numbers 


about 350,000 people. In the last quar- and earnings, these new highs were not 
ter century, the population has almost seen even in the hectic war days. 
doubled. Excepting only Detroit and Where private business and industry, 


Los Angeles, no other major American _ inclusive of farming, the professions, and 
city has experienced such relative domestic servant, once afforded a liveli- 
growth. Washington now has almost hood to about 80° of the residents of 
640,000 residents, and more than 125,000 Greater Washington, today the ratio is 
of these have been added since 1932, a down to about 59%. 
gain which, percentage-wise, has bested 
the performance of any other large city Larger Income Than in °29 
in the United States. Further, nowhere In the District of Columbia alone, 
in suburban America have there been realized accountable income frem_ sal- 
any more spectacular increases than in aries, wages, rents, interest, dividends, 
nearby Virginia and Maryland. Includ- fees and all other sources amounted to 
ing these areas some 930,000 people now $673,000,000 in 1938. This was a gain 
reside in Greater Washington, within a of almost 20% over the comparable 
25-mile radius of the White House. This total for 1929 as reported by the Na- 
represents an increase of almost 25% tional Industrial Conference Board and 
since 1932. contrasts with a loss of 20% for the 
Persons receiving full-time incomes country as a whole. Further it repre- 
number 385,000; and, including persons sented an increase of 55% over the 1933 
on WPA projects, about 160,000 or bet- depression low. Income this year is vir- 
ter than 40% are on public payrolls. tually certain to establish a new high 








level of almost %725.000,000, exceeding 
by a comfortable margin the previous 
top recorded in 19386 

Department store trade figures tell a 
similarly impressive success story at 
variance with the national picture. For 
1938, dollar volume was 138° higher than 
in 1929 when unit prices were much 
higher, and this year promises to exceed 
1937's all-time high. Figures for the nine 
other cities in Washington's population 
class (Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, Bal 
timore, San Francisco, Pittsburgh, Mil 
waukee, Buffalo, and New Orleans) show 
that 1988 department store volumes 
ranged 20 to 25% less than in 1929 


The Measures Agree 


Whatever the measure, whether it be 
electric power consumption or the num 
ber of telephone stations, whether auto 
mobile registrations or postal receipts, 
newspaper advertising or check trans 
actions—all signposts point to the same 
conclusion, Ranking now twelfth on the 
list of the nation’s biggest cities, Wash 
ington has more telephones per 100 per 
sons than any other major area in the 
world: more radios, more electric re 
frigerators. Almost without exception it 
has more passenger automobiles per 100 
families. In circulation of magazines 
general and women’s—it likewise tops 
the list. Only New York and Chicago 
outrank Washington in the matter of 
hotel business. Its manufacturing, being 
largely for home consumption, is rela 
tively free from the ups and downs that 
characterize industry generally 

Residents of Greater Washington en- 
joy a higher per capita income than do 
those who live in any other major metro 
politan area in the world. With only 
0.7% of the nation’s population it gets 
13% of the aggregate national income 
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OOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OTTO TT TTTTIID slogan 1s, “North ( arolina. hom: 


cessful industry.” 


MA R K E TIN G During 1938, some 124 new in 


units located in North Carolina 





additions were made to existing 
The gains represent $20,000,000 of 
ments and $15,000,000 in annual pa 
First eight months’ score this year 


States Fight It Out with Ads Sats edined aes 
ance agriculture with industry’ 


“Haves” and “have-nots” vie with increasing ‘owed down some since it was la 

s : , 7 : by state law in 1936 (BW—Se, 
vigor for tourists, industries, and farm markets. Business — 2). The state is spending consi 
. ; , ° less for advertising than the $100.00 
groups supplement tax-supported drives. thorized for 1936-1938. Its plan e 


a town or county to build, lease, e, 


ADVERTISING MERCHANDISING SELLING 





Che cities are full of pride, by appropriations for $125,000 annually. operate, industrial works. Bawi jis 
Challenging each to each The 1939 assembly voted a second two- ited with an increase of 3.000 
This from her mountain-side, year program which will spend $100,000 and $2,000,000 in annual payrolls 
That from her burthened beach : , : 
each year Several Yankee states back wit! 
Like THe crries in the Kipling poem, Advertisements have been carried in individual efforts those of the New 
the 48 states challenge each to each in 21 business and trade publications aimed land Conference. A recent ad 
selling their charms both to the tourist at 2,800,000 selected subscribers. The Massachusetts Development and | 
and the industrialist. Since the unem- 
ployment problem persists, competitive 
campaigns for new plants and_ bigger TI 
payrolls have become more intense. Mi se 
gration of industries further stimulates 
both the allurements of the “have-not” 
states and the efforts of the “have” states 
to hold their own 





Scanacord at VW ork 


In such campaigns advertising becomes 
increasingly important. Sidney A. Ed- 
wards, managing director of the recently- 
organized Connecticut Development 
Commission, states that his drive clashes 
with similar promotions by 26° states 
which spent an estimated %3,000,000 for 
the purpose during 1938 





The two-year Connecticut appropria- 
tion is 860,000, It must boost agriculture, 
tourist trade as well as industry. This 
split-up is typical of such appropriations 





Usually industrial promotion gets the 
smallest cut 

An outstanding regional job has been The Scanacord (BW—Mar}'39, _ field tests at New York's Museum 
done by the New England Council (BW p36), the camera developed at of Science and Industry, which fur- 


-Dec?’39 p23 i gular adve ‘ ; 
Dec '39,p23) . It has ra — udver the Arthur Kudner Advertising — nish valuable data on the camera's 
tising appropriation for industry but em +p ope 
& approj > as Agency to photograph the move- possibilities. Below, results of a 
ploys display space in periodicals as . . . 
often as contributions from members give ments of a reader's eyes, is getting — test comparing two layouts. 


it the opportunity 


South Stresses Cost Advantages oF yon 2 AIRS@AID-ON SCOGLANQ, 
’ 90 Dam rms Credit 


An answer to these cooperating Yanks ae i ’ Qitete nee Rents Stoner 
was made by a Southern confederation, : ‘loses: 











the Southeastern Governors’ Conference 
(BW—Feb12°38 p20) which has _ been 
rechristened the Southern Governors’ 
Conference since Texas, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas joined the move. Its advertising 
copy denied by implication that the 
South was raiding older industrial states 
and emphasized cost-advantages which it 
offered manufacturers. During the past 
year this organization has been relatively 
inactive though individual Southern 
states have vigorously merchandised their 
claims to superiority. 

North Carolina has been a stand-out. 
Its advertising campaign started in July, 
1987, with a two-year program powered 
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‘al Commission dramatized a pair of 
orker’s hands and emphasized the tra- 
iitional skill of the state’s labor. Massa- 


paign began in the fall of 1937. The com- 
mission’s current allotment for industrial 
ivertising is around $10,000. About half 
this sum is for i 
business magazines and newspapers. 
Advertisements placed by Gov. Ar- 
thur H. James’ administration in Penn- 
(Republican) provoked some 


being spent space in 


svivania 


bitter comment from the opposition 
(Democratic) press. The charge was 


that the industrial copy carried a puff 
for the governor. This complaint can’t 
be applied to November copy, which 
draws a 500-mile circle about the center 
of the state and shows how much of the 
national population, payroll, manufac- 
turing is included in the area. 

The New Jersey Council, an official 
body, has $100,000 for advertising in- 
dustrial, agricultural, recreational and 
residential advantages of the state dur- 
ing the current year. One argument is 
New Jersey’s handy location for export 
trade to Latin America. Some 1,300 in- 
dustries or plants started operations in 
the state during the year ending last Sep- 
tember and the Council’s advertising ef- 
fort is credited with a considerable por- 
tion of the gain 


Illinois Plunges In, Too 

Several states have tentative programs 
or are getting set for powerful drives. 
Illinois joined the ranks of the big- 
appropriation states this year when the 
legislature voted $250,000 for a two-year 
advertising program, to end June 30, 
1941. It will be split into the familiar 
three channels—industrial, 
agricultural. The drive is the first to be 
undertaken by Illinois. 

Washington state promoters also are 
beginning to think on industrial lines. 
They have the nice round total of $332,- 
500 for the two years ending March $1, 
1941. So far Washington’s appeal has 
been mainly to tourist and home-seekers, 
on the theory that industry would fol- 
low population. But the 1940 plan in- 
cludes “background advertising which 
could be termed industrial.” It will pro- 
mote the state’s resources available for 
manufacturing development. An official 
estimates that about 15% of the year’s 
expenditures will be applied to this 
theme, the rest to vacation appeal. 

Campaigns mentioned above run on 
state taxes. Such drives aided in 
many cases by industries, business organ- 
izations, municipalities. All states hanker 
after new industries to raise income and 
cut relief burdens. While some of the 
movement represents merely a_ shift 
from one state to another, much is legiti- 
mate salesmanship based on merits. Bar- 
ring setbacks by newly-elected officials 
(who like to de-glorify previous adminis- 
trations) these efforts should increase in 
number and scope. 


recreational, 


are 


husetts’ first industrial advertising cam- | 
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OVER 190.000 
SEPARATE FOREST 
FIRES eacw year cost 
U. S$. $40,000,000. AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY’S ANNUAL BILL IS 3 
TIMES BIGGER-A FIRE LOSS OF 
OVER $2,300,000 EACH WEEK! 












BUILT-IN FIRE PRO- 
TECTION-« tux system con- 
SISTS OF | OR MORE LUX CYLINDERS 
CONNECTED TO SHIELDED NOZZLES 
AUTOMATIC ACTION PROTECTS 
YOUR PLANT-DAY AND WIGHT. 
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FOR FLAMMABLE 
LIQUID BLAZES on Fines 


IN ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
HAVE LUX EXTINGUISHERS 
READY FOR ACTION. LUX BUILT- 

IN SYSTEMS, LUX PORTABLES 
KILL THESE FIRES FASTER! 





16 FIRES « vay occur In 
NEW YORK CITY, DUE TO 
CARELESSWESS WITH 

’ FLAMMABLE LIQUIDS. 
SUCH FIRES HAVE 
N JUMPED 400% 
SS IN 10 YEARS! 














Has your plant felt the hot, withering breath of fire? 
Have you ever paced your office floor, sick with worry 
about delivery dates which can't be met—all because of 
a blaze which split your production line wide open? 


Be ready for fire! Be prepared—with the knockout punch of a 
LUX extinguisher. LUX carbon dioxide snow-and-gas kills flames 
faster. By having LUX extinguishers ready for action you kill 
fires with split-second speed that makes the difference between 
an incident and a crippling disaster. 


For electrical or flammable liquid fire hazards get LUX 
extinguishers—portables for ordinary plant hazards, 
LUX Built-in Systems for concentrated hazards. 


Send for your copy of “Don't Play With Fire.” It's free. Mail the 
coupon right now. 























Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
1224 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Send me “Don't Play With Fire,"’ which describes latest fire-contro! methods. 
ND dciinndncesacenassnovestnedssassbsuneenbostessencbdnenibnunnsenbeudoenbronesernnos 
Company................. niiencindeianaiiehieaanaintenimananininet 

CII ones ceccesccveseestcnsccccnseqtonesdnsnsnecereen ence nasearocatonenecesessess 
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Rubber’s Big Year 
Industry's consumption of 


crude sets all-time high. Earnings 
expected to equal or top 1937. 


Despite a jittery price structure and 
the jousting for position in the replace- 
ment tire market, the rubber industry 
is winding up one of its best vears in a 
About 580,000 long tons of 
crude rubber—an all-time high—rolled 
through the industry’s mills in 1939. 
Sales and production figures on tires 
and other finished goods are the highest 
Earnings, of large and small 


decade 


since 1929 
firms alike, will equal or exceed 1937 
totals, preliminary estimates show. 
Only current low retail prices on tires, 
increased averaging 
about 10% hints of 
change in the industry’s sales and mer- 


production costs 


since Sept. 1, and 


chandising setups, mar the rubber scene. 


Sales and Profits Expand 


Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. (one 
of the “Big Four” which do about 80% 
of the industry’s total sales volume) re- 
ported last week on its fiseal vear end- 
ing Oct. 31. $160,119.022, 
highest in Firestone 
12.9% from 19388. Earnings were 86,722,- 
045 or 4.20% of sales and equal to $2.03 
per common share compared with $1.27 
in 1938 


Seiberling 


Sales were 


history and up 


Rubber Co. (one of some 
20 small tire firms) reported, for the 
same fiscal period, gross sales of $10,- 
896,543, an increase of 14°, and profits 
of $877,755 against the previous year’s 
$447,949. The smaller firms as a group 
may show even better comparative gains 
than the “Big Four,” industry observers 
believe 

The “Big Four” showed first-half com- 
bined earnings of $14,051,000, a gain of 
over the 1938 period. The 


roughly 285° 
and 


Goodyear, Goodrich, 
United States Rubber—will 
earnings n their books 
the vear-end. United 
earnings may hit near $2.80 a share, com- 
with 48 last year, it is 


other giants 
show rosy 


which close at 


States” common 


pared cents 
hinted 


Greatest Tonnage in History 
Replacement sales, featured all year by 
cut price programs, will hit 37,000,000 
compared with 30,600,000 last 
vear. Original equipment sales, to car 
makers, of 17,000,000 to 18,000,000 units 
are up from 11,500,000 last year. An- 
other 1,500,000 tires for export swell the 
vear’s estimated total to about 56,000.- 
000, compared with 438,000,000 in 1938. 
The replacement sales, while 15,500,000 
units below the 1928 all-time peak, doubt- 


units, 


less represent the greatest tonnage in 


terms of rubber in the trade’s history. 
That's due to high sales of bus and truck 
heavy, bulky casings, 


tires, which are 


plus heavier passenger-car tires. 







Other bright spots are exports of fin- 
ished goods, which have been averaging 
above $1,000,000 a month increase since 
August; spurred sales of aeronautical 
rubber goods in step with the aircraft 
boom; and a gain in tire sales for trac- 
tors and other farm implements, from 
about 700,000 units to over 1,000,000. 
Reclaimers of scrap rubber had their 
best year in 10, with reclaim consump- 
tion up 50% to about 180,000 long tons. 
The outlook for 1940 has the trade 
guessing. Goodyear’s slash in retail tire 
prices, now general, may stick for some 
time, unless production costs rise. That 
means lessened total income and profits. 





To Re-open in 1940 





Treasure Island’s Tower of the Sun 
glowed brilliantly last Saturday 
night for the first time since Oct. 30, 
to indicate that there would be a 
San Francisco fair again in 1940. 
Plans for a season beginning May 29 
have been okayed by the fair’s ref- 
eree in bankruptcy and by 85% of 
its creditors. 





And the tremendous sales gains made 
this year, according to reports from the 
replacement markets, by Sears, Roebuck 
& Co., Montgomery Ward, oil companies 
and other outlets for “private brand” 
tires may mean the complete revamp- 
ing of the industry’s merchandising 
policies. 

In 1937 private brands made up 25.4% 
of replacement sales. Last year they hit 
27.4%. Some distributors would not be 


surprised to see a figure around 32% for 


1939. When you remember that only 
United States among the “Big Four” 


makes “private brands,” you get an in 
sight into recent price moves. The in- 
dustry is genuinely concerned and, some 
say, ready to meet “price” merchandising 
with more slashes, if necessary, in the 
battle for markets and sales. 
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Pen-Pencil Contest 


Battle for top place in j; 
dustry is indicated as Wahl (, 
gets new, aggressive leadership, 


Last WEEK the Wahl 
board of directors. The newcomers 

took over by stock purchase the worl 
controi of one of the Big Three in 


Co. got a} 


pen-and-pencil industry have a record 
successes. Old-timers are looking for 

to a dogfight for top place in the in: 
try, are betting it will be fun to watc! 

Twenty years ago Wahl took the co 
try with its Eversharp, the first mec] 
ical pencil that was a writing tool inst: 
of a gadget. Most Eversharps were t 
gold or gold-filled at $2.50 and up, ) 
as popular for gifts as were pocket lig 
ers a while later. The company made |] 
of money in its few years of undisp 
leadership, then suffered from alert « 
petition. 

Smart merchandising pushed Sheat 
and Parker to the top in combined p 
and-pencil added Skrip 
Quink leadership in fountain-pen i 
while Wahl fumbled with a succession 
fountain pens that never quite click 
Meanwhile Autopoint grabbed domina: 
in giveaway and office bulk sales. Script 
and Kahn designed new low-cost pen 
put them into dime and drug stores 
the millions. Everybody took a slice of 
profitable refill lead business at Wal 
expense. 

Wahl retained No. 1 place in dollar 
volume of pencils, but it has slipped int 
third place in fountain pens. In five of 
the past six years it has made a litt 


volume, 


money, but only a little. Its volume 
around $2,000,000 in pencils, pens, and 
lead. Assorted lines that it added never 
totalled much. 


Drive for Business Launched 


Lack of profits wearied the American 
Steel Foundries crowd who owned Wahl. 
induced them last week to turn over con- 
trol to a group headed by Ralph A. Bard 
and Martin,L. Straus. Bard, an industrial 
banker of conservative standing, becomes 
chairman of the board. Straus, who heads 
Advance Corp., which buys into indus 
trial companies where he thinks more 
cash or sales savvy can boost profits, is 
now chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and operating head of Wahl. 

Straus became Wahl’s largest stock- 
holder several months ago and began 
kindling fires. In consequence, the entire 
line is being restyled. Straus wants a few 
fast-seller models that will gross enough 
margin for aggressive advertising. 

Meanwhile Bard is chewing on the 
financial situation, which is one for the 
book. Wahl Co. has super-conservative 
ratios: cash to current liabilities 9 to 1: 
current assets to current liabilities 22 to 
1. Simultaneously its 7% preferred is 
$600,000 in arrears, or $78.75 a share. 
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A Revolution in Gasoline 


Refiners’ race for high octane ratings is boon 
to motorists, and new methods increasing yield from 
crude are making plants obsolete throughout industry. 


As Forecast (BW—May13'39,p38) , the 
introduction of the Houdry 
Process into gasoline refining has intensi- 
fied the race in octane (anti-knock) rat- 
ings. For the motorist it means a fuel he 
couldn’t have dreamed of a few years 
back and at no higher cost. For the pro- 
ducer it means absorbing extra cost esti- 
mated at 1/25¢ per octane point per gal. 
until volume or improved methods wipe 
out the difference. 

The present sprint is said to have been 
started by small refiners in the Pennsyl- 
vania area. They raised the octane rating 
of their gasoline to a point where they 
were taking considerable business away 
from the big fellows. Sun Oil Co. led off 
for the majors with its Blue 
Sunoco” of November 1. 

Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey fol- 
lowed on Dec. 14 with its “new Esso” as 
its regular gasoline and “Esso Extra” as 
its premium grade. 

For years editors have been showered 
with claims of new and phenomenal gaso- 
lines. During the same period New Deal 
smarties embarrassed the oil industry by 
charges that there was very little dif- 
ference between comparable grades of 


“new 


competing companies and added dirty 
insinuations that there was considerable 
interchange in which gasoline produced 
by one company would be purchased by 
another and sold under its trade name 
with advertised claims to unique virtues. 


Real Threat to Competitors 


The new Sunoco and the new Esso are 
something else again. Their claims to per- 
formance have been soundly substanti- 
ated. It is admitted that competitors will 
be forced to improve their gasoline to 
hold their share of the market. 

Neither Sun Oil nor Standard of New 
Jersey is saying what the octane rating 
of their new product is. Sun makes one 
grade of gasoline. It sells for the same 
price as the regular grade of competitors. 
The new Sunoco is said to test much bet- 
ter than the 76 octane rating which has 
been a general minimum for premium 
grades of gas. The new regular Esso is 
said to test around 81 octane and the new 
Esso Extra around 89 octane. 

Esso advertises that its new premium 
product is adapted “from fighting grade 


Catalytic 





aviation fuel.” It retails for 2¢ a gal. 
more than the regular and it dramatizes 
the industry’s remarkable advances in re- 
search, refining and marketing. In reality 
it affords the motorist a gasoline equal 
to aviation fuel and at no advance in 
cost over its old premium gas. (Average 
of gasoline now used in commercial avia- 
tion is 87 octane.) 

Sun Oil achieves its spectacular new 
fuel via the Houdry Process which it 
and Socony-Vacuum control. Standard of 
New Jersey has stepped up its gas by 
improved refining methods plus _tetra- 
ethyl lead supplied by Ethyl Gasoline 
Corp. The latter company is owned 
jointly by Standard of New Jersey and 
General Motors. 


Gives Research a Fillip 

There are no obstacles in the octane 
race. Socony and Sun Oil would be glad 
to have other refiners use the Houdry 
Process. All they have to do is pay the 








royalties. The same goes for Jersey Stand- | 


ard and Ethyl. Use of licenses for tetra- 
ethyl lead in operations stepping up oc- 
tane rating is wide open. (A federal court 
recently ordered the old Ethyl jobbers 


license discontinued as a restraint of 
trade.) 
Ethyl Corp. evidently expects big 


things from the octane steeplechase. It 
recently announced a $4,000,000 expan- 
sion program for its Baton Rouge plant. 
This will add 25% to its production. 
Result of the present competition will 
be an even more intense development by 
refiners and 
methods to better gasoline performance 
and to obtain more gasoline per barrel of 
crude. Standard Oil Co. of Indiana has 
been working with Standard of New Jer- 
sey and others toward a catalytic method 


research companies of 





to compete with Houdry. On Nov. 22 it | 


was announced that Pan American Re- 
fining, controlled by Indiana Standard, 
would build at its Texas City refinery a 
large new unit. It will use catalysts and 
hydrogen to produce a “high quality 
blending stock valuable for use in step- 
ping up the anti-knock of ordinary gaso- 
lines.” 

Research activity has caused cases of 
galloping obsolescence throughout the re- 
fining industry. It said that 


has been 
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ENJOY THE | 


(7 


OF THE” CENTURY” 


New York—16 hours— 
Chicago 


ere oT wae. 


. » on the “Luxury Liner on 
Wheels!” You havea private room. 
Enjoy the Scenic Lounge, Club 
Lounge, Cafe Century! And get 
the UNBROKEN SLEEP of the 


- 


smooth Water Level Route! 
2 Speed with Safety! 
Lv. Grand Central. ...6:00 P.M. 
Ar. Chicago. .....+.. 9:00 A.M, 
Ra. CRESERRs cc cccccs 4:00 P.M. 
] Ar. Grand Central... .9:00 A.M, 
“4 More than ever, 
* it pays to Ride the “Century” 


ANLW YORK 
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THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE... YOU CAN SLEEP 
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Every week in Business Week, active 
management executives find the news 
of business interpreted for business. 


Business Week is edited for the man 
who has little time for reading but 
who must know what is going on in 


business that affects his business. 
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Possum Kingdom Dam 
Saves 8 months 
with Zw, 


By cooling to 40 degrees F. the water used 
for mixing concrete, thus preventing excessive 
temperature rise as the mass sets, during the 
two hot summers of the construction period. 
The Dam, 1864 ft. high and 1000 ft. long, is 
near Minera! Wells, Texas. Refrigeration by 
the Central Engr. and Supply Co., Frick Dis- 
tributors in Dallas. 





Hundreds of unusual problems are solved 
each year with Frick Refrigerating, ice-making 
or Air Conditioning Equipment. Put your cool- 
ing needs up to fme nearest Frick Engineer: 
they're in principa! cities everywhere. 


Frick 


WAYRESHORO PENNA 


‘ie 








DOWMETAL’S 


LIGHTNESS 


LIFTS PRODUCTS ABOVE COMPETITION 


DOW METAL", the trade name for a group 
of magnesium alloys, is the lightest struc- 
tural metal known to industry. 
DOWMETAL can be fabricated in all the 
commercial forms and is the easiest metal 
to machine 


Write for the booklet illustrated below, 





“Industry's Lightest Structural Metal.” It 
is a concise, complete discussion of magne- 
sium alloys—their properties, fabrication 
and uses. 








THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
1100 East Main Street 


Midland Michigan 


DOW METAL 


MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
INDUSTRY'S LIGHTEST 


ni STRUCTURAL METAL 


*Trade Mark Reg U 8S Pat. Of 








some new refineries became obsolete be- 
fore they were completed. First great ad- 
vance in the field was cracking. It in- 
the amount of gasoline 
breaking 


creased to 70% 
that could be 
down the heavier components of crude 
with heat and pressure. Polymerization 
took the gases produced by cracking and 
re-formed the molecules to reclaim still 


recovered, by 


more gasoline per barrel of crude. 

The Houdry Process went further by 
introducing a catalyst in refining. A 
catalyst in chemistry is like a preacher 
at a wedding; it changes elements in a 
combination without being changed itself 
A clay type of catalyst is used by the 
Houdry Process. It produces 80% 
nomical yield of gasoline from the gas-oil 
intermediate. And the result is a gasoline 
of such high octane rating that it is used 
to doctor lower octane fuels. 


eco- 


Savings Worked Out for Motorist 


Originally, gasoline standards 
based on specific gravity. Lighter gaso- 
lines were easier starting. By comparing 
the weight of the various grades to the 
weight of water, the classifications were 
established. Late in the nineteen twenties 
octane rating began to displace the grav- 
ity test. When gasoline burns inefficiently 
in a cylinder it creates a knocking sound. 
The anti-knock qualities of gasolines are 
tested in comparison with a fuel said to 
be perfect, or 100 octane. (Experimental 
aviation fuels already have passed the 
100 octane rating but that is another 
story.) 

In 1927 average octane rating of house 
brand gasolines was about 50; even be- 
fore the new Sunoco and Esso gasolines 
upset the octane cart the average of 1939 
house brands was around 73. Average re- 
tail price of gasoline, minus the tax, was 
17.79¢ per gal. in July, 1927; average 
price per gal. this year was 13.40¢. Total 
saving to motorists is estimated at $1.,- 
500,000,000 annually compared to 10 
years back. 


were 


Upsets States’ Routine 


An amusing result of the octane race is 
the confusion it has caused in states that 
have solemnly set out to inspect gasoline 
and make it conform to legalistic grades. 
Politicians have seized upon gasoline 
grading as a means of increasing revenue 
and adding to political payrolls. Missis- 
sippi, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, North Carolina, Tennessee have 
grading laws or regulations. There are 
various octane ratings and rules govern- 
ing color. Some of the premium grades 
minima established by state law have 
been surpassed by the octane ratings of 
the regular grade gasolines. Color 
lines also will be snarled by the general 
raising of octanes. But the jobs are there 
and other states may be expected to pro- 
pose grading laws. In both North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee motorists pay over 
$1,000,000 annually to have their gaso- 
line inspected and classified. 


new 
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Non-Woven Cloth 


New process vields fabri 
without spinning or weaving 
which will do work of a textile. 


NEWSPAPER REWRITE MEN were hard 
to it last week by a dispatch which t 
the lid on “a process for making « 
cloth without spinning or weaving 
was easy enough to name the dev: 
of the process, M. A. Goldman, of 
Fiber Products Laboratory, New Br 
wick, N. J. But it was quite anot 
thing to find words to describe a “t 
which really isn’t a textile, and vet 
a textile’s work 
From the earliest 
transforming any natural 
fabric included a cleansing operatior 
straightening of each fiber with a “car 


ext 


the 


fibers into 


ages, iob 


a spinning of the wool or cotton 

yarn. a warping of a loom, and the f 
weaving. The Goldman process ducks 
but the first Clear 


fibers emerge in parallel formation fr 


two operations 
a carding machine, dropping gentls 
fine web of any practicable width or 
\ fine spray of latex or 
nitrate 


moving belt. 
lulose 
casein or asphalt—the spray depend 
upon the fabric desired—falls on 
web, “welding” the fibers together. 

If a laminated fabric is desired, a s 
ond carding machine is set at right ang! 
to the first card in such a way that pa 
allel fibers fall at right 
across the first laver of fibers 
ber of plies depends on final characte 
istics demanded 


acetate or cellulose 


angles to al 


The nun 


Bandages, Shoes, Bags 


One Goldman fabric, a bandage mat 

rial, which has been tested successfully or 
the market and in hospitals for almost 
two vears, is made with all fibers running 
in one direction for greater absorbency, 
They are held 


hatching” of latex, each opening in the 


together by a “cross 
hatching being about ¢-in. square 
Already the new non-textile is being 
used to replace woven fabrics in shoes 
Coated with a “chemical leather,” it is 
being tried out in shoe Tests 
are now in progress on linoleum backed 
with a thick grade of the non-woven ma- 
terial, similar in appearance to felt, vet 
not felt. As a matter of hard fact. the 
material in general seems to fall in be 


“uppers.” 


tween felt and cloth, and yet it possesses 
new strength characteristics that are all! 
its own. 

Now that there is a war-blamed short 
age of jute, cotton combined with asphalt 
or one of the other sprays may bring re- 
lief, not only to bag users, but to holders 
of cotton surpluses. If the surplus cotton 
doesn’t furnish enough material, Mr. 
Goldman thinks that there are possibili- 
ties for utilizing unweavable milkweed 
fibers, cocoanut fibers, and kapok in his 
process 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





ae 


Wire Rope Tension Meter 

NewEST PRODUCT to be exhibited at the 
National Motor Boat Show, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, Jan. 5-13, 
will be the Hazard Tension Meter of 
Hazard Wire Rope Div., American Chain 
& Cable Co., New York. Purpose is to 





































provide quick and accurate means of 
measuring the tension, or load, on wire 
ropes used in yacht rigging, airplane 
controls, etc. Method of operation is to 
clamp the meter to any desired rope up 
to #-in. diameter, to thrum the clamped 
rope as though it were the string of a 
mandolin, and to compare the resultant 















ee 











Mm tone with that of a pre-tuned musical 
tm string which is a part of the device. 
ty Rope may be tightened or loosened to 
u harmonize with any one of fifteen tonal 
Sm pitches, which may be “fretted” on the 


musical string, these pitches correspond- 
ing precisely to various tensions and 
factors of safety. 






Hand-Power Drill 

Desicnep for work in locations 
power is not available, the Wonder Fric- 
tion Drill goes through various tough 
metals with hand power. Wonder Drill 
Co., P. O. Box 3813, Portland, Ore., pro- 





where 
















vides with the tool a chain for holding it 
tightly against work “at any angle, any- 
where.” 


Wax-O-Namel 

For years it has been common practice 
to give varnished and enameled sur- 
faces a protective coating of wax. Now, 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis., 
has succeeded in combining wax with 
synthetic resin lacquer in one durable 
finish. The new product, in a wide range 
of colors, is called Wax-O-Namel. 
























Spring St., Los Angeles, brought out his 
pocket Profitizer, a “slide rule” which 
calculates sales prices with given mark- 


lieves that all three requirements are met 
by its Balab Glass Cleaner. 


Hotpoint Ranges, 1940 


ments as new five-heat Calrod cooking 


Illuminated Street Numbers 
Vistrors and messengers will identify | 
your street number easily when Sentinel | 
Electrically Illuminated House Numbers 











are installed. Peerco, Inc., Park Ridge, 
Tll., uses weather-resistant Bakelite for 
the numbers and the base. 





Desk Profitizer 


Two YEARS aGo, Smith Lee, 704 S. 


ups, costs, and gross profits to an ac- 


curacy of 4%. Now he is ready with a 
more precise Desk Profitizer, accurate to 
the nearest #,%, which will calculate 
simple discounts, chain discounts, mark- 
ups, costs, profits, and any other prob- 
lems in multiplication and division 


Glass Cleaner 


To po a real job, a liquid glass cleaner 
should: (1) 


remove al] film and scum: 
(2) leave no residue; (3) not “pile up” 


on the glass with continued usage. Balab 


Ltd., 426 Bryant St., San Francisco, be- 


First TO RELEASE its 1940 line of elec- 


tric ranges, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines, etc., is Edison General Electric 


Appliance Co., Chicago. Its Hotpoint 
Electric Ranges include such improve- 











units with easily cleanable aluminum re- | 
flectors, designed to reflect radiant heat 
back to the cooking utensil, a new six- 
quart Hi-Speed Thrift Cooker, and cook- 
ing instructions permanently printed on 
drip trays for easy reference. 
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WITH 


ry 

I HE EXPERIENCE of hundreds of man- 
ufacturers who have improved their 
products and increased sales with the 
help of Durez shows that the design 
possibilities of this modern material 
are almost limitless. With it, you can 
express almost any idea and gain a 
as strength, 
often 


host of advantages, such 
beauty, simplified production, 


impossible with conventional mate- 


rials, Our engineering staff will gladly 
help you explore these possibilities. 
Just write Durez Plastics & Chemicals, 
Inc.. 812E Walck Road, North Ton- 
ms Be 


aw anda, 








Radios with molded Durez housings are 
so well liked that millions are now in use. 





The rayon spinning reel with vital parts 
of chemically inert Durez is a long step 
ahead in textile machinery design. 














Do you make paint or varnish? Durez res- 
ins produce metal, wood and other surface 
coatings that are famous for durability. 


DUREZ 


Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc 
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HOW TO BECOME A 
MERCHANDISING SPECIALIST 


This new book sets forth the 
most modern practices im 
merchandising for depart 
ment and specialty stores 
Every essential step in the 
process buying, pricing, 
selling, and advertising-—ts 
carefully analyzed and de- 
cribed, with particular at 
tention to the _ statistical 
which the profita- 
handising operation 
controlled 


base 5 by 
ble mer« 
is judged and 


PRINCIPLES OF J 
rAIL MERCHANDISING 
by Harold A. Baker, Mi 
ami University. 462 pages, 


$4.00 


26 YEARS A “‘BEST SELLER”’ 


For 26 years Dean Kimball's classic text or 
industrial organization has provided engi 
neers and executives with the broad princi 
ples of industrial engineering, its develop 
ment, its mechanisms, its technique This 
ioneer work has again been thoroughly re 

! and brought up to date in line with 
ich mew factors in the field as: measures 
ot man legislation on employer em 
plovee lations, et PRINCIPLES Ol! 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION by Dex 
Kimball, Dean Emeritus of the Col 
lege of Engineering, Cornell University, and 
Kimball, Jr Sth edition, 478 





igement 


ter _ 


Dexter 5S 


pages, $4.00 


THE ABC OF WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION INSURANCE 


Here is an elementary work for those en 
gaged in the underwriting and selling of 
hich discusses benefits provided, 

insurance carriers, 
organization and the 
rates WORK 

INSURANCI 


707 pages, $5.00 


nsurance, W 
‘dural methods 
forms, rating 
making ar 1 apy lication of 
MEN'S COMPENSATION 
by Clarence W. Hobbs 


296 IDEAS THAT WILL HELP 
SOLVE PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


Presents hundreds of ideas for selecting, de 
veloping, stimulating, safeguarding, and 
guiding the working force, in the torm of 
case examples of what actual companies are 
successfully doing in this field Even a 
first reading ought to yield three or four 
ideas that you can apply right away in 
getting on better terms with the working 
force HUMAN-RELATIONS MANUAT 
FOR EXECUTIVES by Carl Heyel, Amer 
ican Memt Assn 253 pages, $2.00 


Send This McGraw-Hill Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 


checked below for 10 days’ 
10 days I will pay 
or return 
accom 


Send me the books 
examination on approval In 
for the books, plus few cents postage 
them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders 
panied by remittance.) 


Baker—Principles of Retail Merchandising, $4.00 


Kimball and Kimball—Principles of Industrial 
Organization, $4.00 


} Hobbs——-Workmen's Compensation Insurance, $5 
0 He el—Human-Relations Manual for Executives 
2.00 
PD nccccensedsenccetetedenesecesseseece 
Add 
City ORG Btate ccccccccccecscccccceces 
r Mi addendes endsoeeeccessecs 
‘ B.W. 12 
(Book approval in U. S. and Canada only 
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Four Typists Do the Work of 35 


Office efficiency 


« 
- 


attracting attention of business men. 


system developed by TVA i. 


Scientific methods; 


used to simplify routine and speed production. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY has gone 
in for office efficiency, and business men 
over the country are taking notice. Meth- 
ods worked out solely for use in the TVA 
organization resulted first in a ripple, 
then a flood of inquiries. 

There was no fanfare, no publicity 
campaign, but when an executive hears 
that a typist can eliminate 35,000 mo- 
tions a day, and increase her net produc- 
tion 803%, he is sure to be interested 

To meet the demand for information, 
TVA developed a movie, “Motion Study 
Applied to Letter Indexing,” set to sound 
and voiced by Milton Cross. This was 
made available at no cost to the borrower 
save express charges. 

By demonstrating a “normal working 
area” for typists—an area within easy 
reach of the hands when the arm is flexed 
at the elbow—the movie showed how four 
typists could do the work of 35. It was 


| purely a matter of doing away with un- 
| necessary reaching, of having the right 


mechanical aids (such as an improved 
desk-filing device) placed in the most 
advantageous positiors. 


Had Business Experience 


The methods that have attracted so 
much attention were developed by men 
with a business background. John F. 
Pierce, director of TVA’s Office Service 
Department, started the work. When he 
left to take a job in the East, his suc- 
cessor, Charles E. Lex, Jr., continued the 
campaign. Mr. Lex had been purchasing 
agent of the city manager government in 
Cincinnati. 

C. O. Libbey, chief of the department’s 
Office Planning Division, brought to the 
work an experience which included serv- 
ice with Remington-Rand. Assistants 
likewise trained in business have aided 
Lex and Libbey in their program. 

The most obvious aspect of the steady 
drive for efficiency has been the use of 
posters to implant in the minds of em- 
ployees certain ideas which will mean 
savings and increased production. This, 
of course, is not Example: A 
poster with a picture of a cat and the 
admonition, “Nine lives to a cat, but nine 
to 25 lives to a sheet of carbon paper. 
Make the most of it. A little waste goes 


new. 


a long way.’ 





On sheets of paper toweling (divert 
from its intended use) print 
“This paper towel is wasted unless 
suggests to you the savings possibl 
the 2,500,000 towels used annually 
the Authority.” 

The scope of the program is best ji 
trated by other approaches to con 
problems. For instance 

(1) Various office routines were stud 
critically. In the Reproduction 1 
pages to be assembled and bound 


was 


formerly placed in consecutive stacks « 
a table top. The person doing the 

sembling would walk around the tal 
picking up the top sheet from each sta: 
Now the worker sits at a table whic] 
rotated by a 7-watt motor. 

In other assembling processes, and 
various steps of binding and _ stapli: 
ways have been found to eliminate ne: 
less motion, thus speeding the work a 


reducing costs about 25% 


Stepping Up Accuracy and Output 


(2) Rest requirements were teste 
Production records in TVA’s Central 
Files Office at Knoxville showed that th 
peak performance of the average worker 
on a seven-hour day was reached about 
9:30 a.m. and 2 p.m. Errors increased as 
output decreased in the letdowns follow- 
ing the peaks. It was found that rest 
periods of ten minutes at 10 a.m. and 15 
minutes at 3 p.x1. stepped up both qual- 
ity and quantity of work. 

Volume of work by classifiers has been 
increased 3% although 6% of their office 
time is now devoted to rest. 

(3) Stenographic practices were put 
under scientific scrutiny. It was found 
that the average daily time spent by 
three stenographers in taking dictation 
and transcribing from notes was five and 
a half hours. In this particular office, it 
was concluded that dictating equipment 
would mean a saving of about 12%. 

(4) Filing procedure was revamped 
Unnecessary motion was eliminated. A 
typical step was the placing of compart- 
ments on each file shelf as storage space 
for removed This did 
with long-distance reaching in putting 
the material back in classification 

(5) Planning office layouts was sys- 


material. away 


tematized. Templets—little cardboard 
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This typist, pointing to the area 
within easy reach of the hands when 
the arm is flexed at the elbow, is 
using the new office efficiency meth- 
ods developed by TVA which elimi- 
nate 35,000 motions a dey, increase a 


typist’s net production 803%. 


patterns representing desks or other 
pieces of furniture—were mounted on 
floor plans and shifted about until the 
best arrangement was determined. A 
folder was prepared containing a set of 
templets (scale: 3 in. to 1 ft.) and a sheet 
of rectangular-ruled paper, with instruc- 
tions for their use. 

(6) Typewriter inspection 
special attention. The care given by the 
machine operator is now graded as 
“poor,” “fair,” “good,” or “excellent.” 
Results are published in an office bulletin. 

Charts are kept on tests given employ- 
ees who drive cars or trucks 


received 


Greater savings are effected through 
use of chain envelopes. 

One labor-saving device after another 
has been developed through research— 
blue-print racks, a tool to remove jammed 
desk drawers, a convenient portable shelf 
that hooks on filing cabinets. 

Wherever a problem or an opportunity 
has presented itself, an effort has been 
made to use the same scientific technique: 
Find out what’s wrong, do something 
about it. 


Movie Gets Favorable “Reviews” 


The movie on motion study brought 
many comments from business executives. 

“Fine piece of work,” said A. N. Seares 
of Remington-Rand. “Very encouraging 
to see such work on government proj- 
ects,” wrote J. A. Aldridge of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. 

Business men asked for and received 
bulletins detailing various suggestions, 
with drawings. Several hundred ideas for 
office efficiency were presented in this 
form. These publications, however, have 
recently been discontinued—as an econ- 
omy measure. 


Since then Mr. Libbey has received 
many letters telling him how much the 
data would be missed. The Southern 
Newspaper Publishers Association offered 
to pay for the service. 

I. J. Bernie, office manager of Procter 
& Gamble Co., Cincinnati, thought the 
bulletins “very helpful.” Other letters 
came from such firms as Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., Underwood-Elliott- 
Fisher Co., Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., General Electric, Salada Tea Co. 







Who Pays Guardsmen? 
Military training has beer 

costly to many employers, ana 

recruiting accentuates problem. 


Tue NaTIonaL Gvuarp is recruiting—and 
business management is thinking about 
policy. When Joe Kropacek, in the ship- 
ping department, goes off to camp for the 
annual 15-day field training, the govern- 
ment will pay him $1 a day as a buck 
private (the same rate he gets for the 
regular weekly drills at the town 
armory). Harry Smart in the accounting 
department is a sergeant; he will get a 
little more as base pay. Both of them 
may put in an extra seven days at camp 
this year, as that additional time has 
been ordered for National Guard units 
in the Oct. 15-Jan. 31 period. 
Management’s problem shapes up like 
this: Should the employees get their pay 
for the time they are at camp? Should 
they be paid if they take additional time 
off for special courses? What about active 
duty? Should any distinction be made 
between salaried people and hourly wage 
earners? Should the employee get his 
vacation as usual, with or without pay? 


Depression Years Tighten Rules 


Several hundred companies have set 
policies, but there is a good deal left to 
conjecture in the majority of standard- 
ized methods available for study. Such 
policies have been surveyed by the Amer- 
ican Management Association (1927), 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
(1987), and the Policyholders Service 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Co., which is now making a study. 

Liberality in company plans suffered 
during the depression. In 1927, A. M. A. 
found this record for 96 companies re- 
porting on salaried workers and for 63 


companies reporting on hourly rated 
workers: 
Salaried Wage 
Workers Earners 
Full pay during absence 49(51%) 14 (23.8%) 
Pay the difference 15 16 
Must use vacations s 19 
Pay for two weeks 4 4 
No pay . 4 3 
No standard practice 7 4 
Miscellaneous policies. . 4 3 
Miscellaneous policies included odd 


variations; for example, one company 
paid for vacation of salaried workers and 
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$20 per week for extra time off, with a 
maximum of $40. 

Roughly, these totals show the aver 
age poli« 1¢s for salaried workers and 
wage-hour workers, in the normal days 
of 1927. By 1937, however, the Confer 
ence Board found that regulations had 
tightened. The following is the record 
for 388 companies reporting on salaried 
workers and 335 companies reporting on 
wage earners: 


i 





rher Md , 


Full pay 161(25.8°) 38 (11.3%) 


No pay ; 100 260 
Pay difference . . 29 34 
Pay half : 3 1 
Must use vacation. 77 21 
No set policy 3 0 
Pay $10 weekly 0 1 
Pay married men 0 1 
No answer 92 0 


Thus it will be seen that, up to the 


present European war and American 


preparedness period, guard duty was 
costly to the employee in vacation time 
or lost wages, or both. Whether the patn 
otic surge of 1939-40 will change business 
policies is a question which cannot vet 
be answered. 

Vacations present a separate problem 
Even in 1937 there were few standard 
vacation plans for wage earners, and the 
percentage of companies which took the 
trouble to state a policy one way or an 
other hadn’t changed. The 
policy for salaried workers, 


“must-use 
vacation” 
however, jumped from 8° in 1927 to 
44% ten years later. 

As management confronts the training 
camp problem plus the increased de- 
mands of labor unions for vacations with 
pay, a good many policies will be re 
written, and it is reasonable to assume 
that the wage earners will demand about 
the same as salaried workers get in this 
regard Up to now, the labor unions 
haven't bothered much about excused 
dentist and 
but they prob 


absences for military duty, 
doctor appointments, etc., 
ably will begin talking about it as th 
National Guard takes in more men 


Profit-Sharing Group 


Institute opened in Chicago 
enrolls 70 member firms, hopes 
to enlist 200 in few months. 


Empvoyers who share profits generally 
have an evangelist’s enthusiasm for their 
gospel. This fervor is the foundation upon 
which nine men are starting a new organ- 
ization, the American Profit Sharing In- 
stitute. 

Eight of these organizers are heads of 
companies noted for successful profit 
sharing: Allbright-Nell Co., Hoskins 
Manufacturing Co., Ig Electric Ven- 
tilating Co., Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Joslyn 
Manufacturing & Supply Co., The Per- 
fect Circle Co., Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
Co., and The Visking Corp. Ninth man, 
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Full Representation 
in the NEW YORK area 


We offer an experienced Engi- 
neering, Merchandising and Sales 
Service for one additional major 
line. 25 trained salesmen. Ware- 
house, Delivery and Installation 


facilities. Correspondence invited. 


WALDVOGEL BROS. INC. 


420 Lexington Ave. New York, N. Y. 











Better 


LIGHT 
for the 


OFFICE 


Reduce e strain and 
fatigue by installing Far- 
jes Natural Light Lamps 
on all 

chines. 

work and greater accu- 
racy result. 


One of 200 Models 
Faries Lamps for all re- 
quirements of the neral 
office—impressive designs for your own desk. Leaders in 
style and lighting efficiency for 59 years. Your electrical 
or office supply dealer will show you the big Faries 
catalog. 

FARIES MFG. CO. 

S. Robert Schwartz Div. 


1014 E. Grand 


eS eS 
LEADERS IN STYLE 
LIGHTING EFFICIENCY SINCE 1880 


Decatur, iil. 








Valuable 
Information 
All types of air handling and in this 
air conditioning equipment are p 
described in this catalog— 36-Page 
backed by 25 years of experi- Book 
ence, sound 
engineering 
and continual 
product ed- 
vancement. 


VORTEX 
CONTROL 


Read about this patented device for regulating air 
volume — installed in fan or blower inlet. Far more 
efficient than damper control; far less expensive than 
variable speed control. Available ONLY on Clarage 
products. Fully covered in Catalog. 


CLARAGE FAN COMPANY 


82) PORTER STREET * KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
Sales Engineering Offices in all Principal Cities 





and the active creator of the Institute, is 
Donald Despain. 

Despain has been in personnel work 
for a good many years. He was director 
of the Vandenberg Senatorial subcom- 
mittee which investigated profit-sharing 
plans during 1938 and 1939 (BW—Jun24 
"39 p3l ). 

When his committee job was wound 
up, Despain opened an office in Chicago 
as an industrial relations 
What soon became evident to him was: 

(1) He would be overwhelmed with 
thank-you jobs in answering bushels of 


cm »unsellor. 


letters and otherwise dealing with the 
thousands of people who wanted to know 
more about profit sharing, but who were 
not prepared to pay for service. 

(2) In the ranks of employers inter- 
ested in profit sharing, but not yet prac- 
ticing it, was an extremely rich vein of 
prospects for his service. 


Promotes Sound Sharing 


Upshot of a good many recent meet- 
ings with heads of profit-sharing corpo- 
rations was the American Profit Sharing 
Institute, a non-profit organization which 
shares Despain’s offices. The Institute 
will not elect officers until the New Year, 
but it is a foregone conclusion that Des- 
pain will be the operating manager. 

Despain sees no probability of making 
the Institute a full-time job, considers it 
more of a missionary assignment, with 
its sole selfish value in paying him for 
part of the time he wants to give any- 
how to promoting the profit-sharing gos- 
pel. Caliber of the other incorporators 
guarantees that it is not just window- 
dressing for his private business. 

Declared purpose of the organization 
is “to provide a clearing house of infor- 
mation and to promote through educa- 
tional methods and public discussion 
the philosophy of sound and honest profit 


sharing throughout American business.” 


Will Offer Survey of Plans 

Already 70 companies have joined as 
annual members at $100 apiece. More 
than 700 companies in the United States 
have some form of profit sharing. Organ- 
izers look for 200 paid-up members 
within the next few months. No provision 
has been made for different classes of 
membership, but there are hazy plans for 
a less expensive associate membership for 
companies and individuals who are not 
active profit sharers, but merely inter- 
ested in the subject. 

Tentative program of the Institute 
calls for several publications. First, a 
digest of outstanding profit-sharing plans 
to which members can refer inquiries who 
now plague them with individual letters. 
Second, a boiled-down Vandenberg com- 
mittee report which will contain all the 
oats and little of the hay in the full- 
length official version. Unless the direc- 
tors have a change of heart, the Insti- 
tute’s publications will be sent free on 
request, 
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Dock Tieup Unbroken 


Status of supervisors {. 
major issue between Bridges »),,| 
San Francisco employers. 


CuristmMas Eve was dismal on th. 
Francisco waterfront. Pickets of 
Ships’ Clerks’ Union shivered around { 
and drank coffee; it was the 44th d 
the latest West Coast shipping tieu, 
Uptown, negotiations 
Harry Bridges union and the Wate: 
Employers’ Association were still 
locked. The United States Mar 
Commission, the Mediation Board of 
Department of Labor, San Fran 
mayor, California’s governor, had all { 
their hand and failed at settlement 
Chief issue is the matter of job co: 
The Ship Clerks in San Francisco 1 
ber 650 men divided into two gr 
about 450 working by the day, th 
employed permanently as dock suyx 
ors and monthly clerks. The daily 
work under a closed shop agree! 
The others, who are the key men ir 
operation, have always been chose 
the employers. Now the union is den 
ing that the monthly force be selected 
clusively from its list of daily men 
Shipowners point out that the mont 


betwee! 


clerks are responsible for cargoes, lay « 
pier work, and guard against pilfering 

The employers will agree to select 1 
from the daily list when they can, 
they refuse to yield the right to go o 
side the list if necessary. This dock 
pervisor question poses essentially th. 
same issues as were raised in the Detroit 
controversy over the status of plant for 
men (BW—Dec16'39,p36) . 


Executives Stand Firm 

San Francisco Bay Area business ap 
pears solidly behind the waterfront en 
ployers. Some 1,500 executives met at the 
call of the Employers’ Council on Dec. 2! 
and vowed that “Bridges has got all he'll 
ever get out of the waterfront.” 

Bridges lost much public sympathy 
when he turned down the recommenda 
tions of a’five-man committee appointed 
by Gov. Olsen. The committee sug 
gested that the union lay aside its de- 
mands relative to monthly clerks and 
registration, and that the strikers return 
to work and submit other issues to arbi- 
tration providing agreement was not 
reached in 24 hours. Although Bridges 
had practically committed himself to ac- 
cepting the report, he turned it down. 

A substitute proposal by Olsen, put 
ting the principal issues up to one man 
appointed by the governor, was rejected 
by the employers. 

Meanwhile, San Francisco heard re- 
ports that the Justice Department might 
look for antitrust law violations on the 
city’s docks—slowdowns and other union 
practices which might be in restraint of 
interstate commerce. 
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prices fail to lift shares. 






xc New Year opens with stock prices 
ypreciably below the prevailing level at 
. start of 1939. Measured by the 
vandard Statistics average of 50 indus- 
“al shares, stocks now are around 120 
ile they were 130 a year earlier (see 
art below) . 
In sharp contrast, Business Weex’s 
lex of Business Activity now is around 
5, a full 20 points higher than at the 
wt of 1939. Spot commodity prices 
nd at about 170 in the Moody aver- 
» compared with a little less than 145 
ear ago. The momentum of business 
arly indicates that payrolls are well 
ove their level at the beginning of 1939, 
| the gain in commodity prices as- 
res substantially higher incomes to 
ducers of raw materials. 
However, be business as it may, stocks 
ve refused over the last three and a 
if months to go up. This stubbornness 
the part of the stock market at once 
ils to mind the fact that observers a 
ar ago were pretty unanimous in pre- 
ting a good rise in business activity 
ring the early months of 1939 and that 
e upturn didn’t develop until the 





























Stocks Decline in 1939 


Sharp rise in business and higher commodity 


Observers wonder if Wall 


treet has been too cautious. 


middle of May. And it highlights the 
many current predictions of a substan- 
tial recession some time in the first half 
of 1940. 

The stock market, obviously, has long 
been hesitant because traders still feel 
there is an outside chance of peace in 
Europe, because they take seriously the 
possibility of a recession in business, and 
because they don’t know just how 
friendly the Congressional attitude will 
be. It becomes a question if Wall Street 
hasn’t gone just a mite too far in dis- 
counting the future. 


Earnings Gains Recorded 


Leading industrial stocks were over- 
priced a year ago because traders were 
expecting better business than actually 
was forthcoming. At the present time 
there are many leading analysts who be- 
lieve that shares are underpriced for the 
opposite reason. 

There is no doubt that a large majority 
of companies will report wide gains in 
earnings for the last half of 1939 over the 
corresponding 1938 period. A tidy major- 
ity will have good gains for the full year 
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as contrasted with 1938. Many lines have 
orders on the books to run them at a high 
rate through the first quarter of 1940 at 
least 

Moreover, unless the rate of business 
activity dips very sharply, earnings for 
the first half of 1940 will easily exceed the 
no better than fair showing made in the 
first half of 1939. It appears highly un- 
likely that rate-of-gain, both in business 
volume and in earnings, will turn against 
the stock market bulls until the autumn 
of 1940. At that time it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to show gains when 
the rapid rise which characterized the 
final four months of 1939 is taken into 
consideration. 


Might Rise Even So, Some Think 


As a result of the favorable 
stock market factors—and particularly 
in view of the fact that prices are strik 
ingly low in relation to current business 


many 


conditions—there are a few intrepid 
prognosticators who stick to the theory 


that markets might go up in the face 


of a moderate business recession over 
the next three or four months. They 
don’t pretend to believe that prices 


would continue upward if the decline 
were protracted, but they nevertheless 
advocate purchase of selected stocks at 
these levels. 

Inherent strength is seen in the mar- 
ket’s resistance to the dribble of Euro- 
pean liquidation which began after the 
outbreak of war. Moreover, the general 
level of prices was steady to firm through 
most of December, the month of heaviest 
selling for the purpose of establishing 
tax losses. 

In addition, traders feel that the war 
babies which lead the September boom 
in stock prices have been pretty well 
deflated in subsequent markets. Take the 
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metal stocks. They’ve given up two- 
thirds of the gains scored in the first 
half of September and average 13.2% 
lower than they did at the end of 1938. 
The steels have shed nearly half their 
gains and are 5.6% under a year ago. 
Machinery shares, similarly, have lost 
almost half their gains and are 24.3% 
behind a year ago. 

These movements are fairly typical 
of many stock groups which were highly 
favored when war broke out. Even the 
aircraft manufacturing shares, which are 
benefiting from present world condi- 
tions if any group is, stand only 5.4% 
higher than they did at the beginning 
of 1939. 

All told, 20 of the groups averaged in 
the tabulation below are higher than 
they were at the beginning of 1939, and 
22 show losses. The leading gainers, as 
will be seen at a glance, were the ship 
lines which almost doubled during the 
year due to changed conditions incident 
and the airlines which added 
some 55% to their values due to record 
passenger business. Most disappointing 
performance was given by the amuse- 


to war, 


ment stocks. 





1939 in Stocks 
Even tTHuoven final stock prices for 
the year 1939, on a broad average, 
have equaled closing fig- 
ures for 1938, the performance has 
differed markedly in various indus- 
tries. Below is a recapitulation of 
the market records of stocks repre 
senting 42 industries based on an 
average of prices this week and 
those at the close of 1938: 


scarcely 


Aircraft 
Air Lines 
Amusements . : 
Arms, Ammunition 
Automobiles and Trucks. 
Auto Accessories 

Bldg. Materials & Supplies 
Business Machines , 
Candy and Beverages 
Carpets and Rugs 
Chemicals 

Coal 

Containers and Closures 
Electric Utilities 

Electrical Equipment 

Farm Machinery 

Foods . 

Glass (flat) 

Gold Mines 

Investment Trusts 

Leather and Shoes 

Liquor . ce es 
Machinery 

Mail Order 

Meat Packing 

Metals ' 
Paper and Paperboard... 
Petroleum . cieearee 
Railroads ; ‘ 
Railroad Equipment 
Shipbuilding : 

Ship Lines 

Steels , 

Stores, Department 

Stores, Dept. Chains. 
Stores, Food Chains 
Stores, Variety 

Sugar ah ia ee hacia : 
Textiles, Wool and Corton.. 
Textiles, Rayon. ; 
Tire and Rubber. 

Tobacco ‘ 


Manufacturing 
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Germany Feels Pinch 


Christmas emphasizes food 
shortage, but Russian and Ru- 
manian supplies promise relief. 


Bertin (Cable)—Despite the lack of ac- 
tivity along the front, Germans were re- 
minded that they were at war this holi- 
day season by something more than 
blackouts. Elderly Germans ate their 
Christmas rations without complaining 
but it was commonplace throughout the 
country to hear them compare this first 
Christmas of the present war with the 
third (1916) in the last war—that of 
1916. The blockade is having its effect 
on the Reich though there is no question 
but that the people are still better off as 
far as basic rations are concerned than 
they were in 1916 or 1917. 


Newspapers announced during the week 


that Soviet deliveries of commodities are 
beginning to reach Germany by land and 
sea. This corroborates the belief of in- 
siders that little or nothing had been 





Monchegorsk 


Monchegorsk, in the Murmansk: re- 
gion, one of Russia's largest refining 
the 
—a new copper-nickel combinat in 


centers in Arctic zone (above 
Monchegorsk) was threatened this 
week as Finns invaded Russian terri- 
tory. In winter when the canals are 
frozen, the single-line railroad from 
Leningrad to Murmansk is this re- 


gion’s only contact with Moscow. 


coming from the Soviets previous 
same skeptics now question whet}. 
sia can maintain these shipment 
the huge new demand that has }» 
ated on their railroads and ship; 
cilities by the Finnish campaign 

At home, business is going alo: 
an amazing lack of disorganizatj 
cording to one official source, the | 
trade is working almost at jx 
levels. Actually, the index of 
activity is only 25% below last su 
levels, and in the building mater 
dustries, activity is reported at § 
last summer’s levels. There is litt 
dence of this in Berlin where wor} 
not been resumed on many of thy 
works projects, but it is likely 
great deal of activity for the pres 
concentrated in regions where the R 
is extending its military highway 
or in Poland where there is an e1 
amount of reconstruction. 


Rumanians Concede a Little 


German trade penetration of the Bal- 
kans received a boost this 
mania has come to terms with Gen 


week 
by agreeing in the new trade pact 
allow the lei to be valued at 50 to ¢ 
Reichsmark, instead of the previo 

of 40. This increases Germany’s |} 
power in Rumania where the R¢ 
trying to increase its supplies of « 
foods, but the full benefit is partiall) 

to the Nazis because Rumanian 
have been hiked in the last few weeks t 
cover at least a part of this cur 
depreciation. 

There is a second deal with Run 
Germany for the last six years has inte: 
sified its efforts to secure a larger shar 
its fish supplies from the Baltic. Much of 
this business has come to a standstill ! 
cause of the mining of this region. As 
result Germans are turning to the B 
Sea as a new source of supply. 

The Berlin press reported this week t 
formation of a German-Rumanian fis! 
company, the Marea Neagra, with a ca; 
ital of 3,000,000 lei. The company pla 
to construct a modern fishing fleet for th 
Black Sea and activities 


once, 


commence 


Nazis Can at Least Cut Debt 


The war has had an interesting and 
expected effect on German-Swiss trac 
Despite Germany’s desperate need for 
ports, Switzerland is unable to supply the 
food that the Reich needs most, and Ger 
man imports are declining sharply, whil 


exports are soaring. In the first three war 
months, German exports to the Swiss 
were worth 118,000,000 Swiss frances, but 


imports amounted to only 24,000,00/ 
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This has allowed the Germans to reduce 
‘heir outstanding commercial debt to 
Switzerland much faster than had been 
ticipated, but it fails to solve Ger- 
many’s problem of finding new import 
eurces for those products which no 
nger come in through Hamburg and 







Bremen. 






New Red-Nazi Ties 
Moscow-Berlin air service 


resumed; Russian-gauge railroads 
now reach German frontier. 








Moscow (Cable)—Only modest reports 
of the fighting in Finland are printed in 
the Moscow press, and there is increasing 
urprise here that the campaign has 
lasted so long. 

This accounts for the new emphasis in 
the press on other developments con- 
nected with the war in Europe. The new 
Soviet-German ties made the headlines 
twice this week. The first time was when 
Moscow announced officially that direct 
air service with Berlin would be resumed 
early in January. One plane will fly each 
way every day, with stops at Koenigs- 
berg, Bialostok, and Minsk. Business 
men leaving Berlin at 8 a.xt. will reach 
Moscow before 10 p.at. 

This is not the first direct air connec- 
tion between the Red and the Nazi capi- 
tals. Six years ago, there were direct 
fights between the two capitals. Under 
Hitler, in the early days of ardent anti- 
Communism, these flights were discon- 
tinued, but the service was maintained 
with German planes carrying passengers 
from Berlin to Koenigsberg, where they 
were picked up by Soviet pilots in Soviet 
Even this service was discon- 
tinued more than a year ago 
























planes. 







Looking Toward the West 

Opening of the new Berlin service will 
give the Soviets their second direct air 
connection with Europe. Since early this 
spring, Soviet and Swedish planes have 
maintained a direct twice-a-week service 
between Moscow and Stockholm by way 
of Riga. Sometime during the spring, 
Moscow expects to provide direct service 
to Sofia, Bulgaria, where the Soviet planes 
will connect with the growing Italian air 
network. 

The second new tie with Germany came 
during the week when Moscow announced 
publicly that the job of widening the 
gauge of the newly acquired Polish rail- 
roads had been completed along the main 
lines, making it possible to ship from 
Russia direct to the new Russo-German 
frontiers in the former Poland. 

This will make it possible to begin de- 
livery of the million tons of fodder which 
the Soviets promised Germany several 
months ago. Everything must be trans- 
shipped at the frontier, but Germany is 
preparing to help handle this problem. 
Biggest worry now is over Moscow’s abil- 




































ity to keep up these shipments due to the 
continuing drain of the war in Finland. 

Biggest Soviet news of the week affect- 
ing United States business is the report 
that American fur buyers are taking prac- 
tically the entire Soviet offering this year. 
Purchases are expected to amount to 
$30,000,000, which is nearly double the 
total for last winter. Britain, France, and 
Germany—normally good customers—are 
out of the market this year. 

American buyers are negotiating for 
shipment by way of Murmansk on neu- 
tral vessels, and the first load is reported 
ready to leave soon on a Swedish ship. 
Presumably surplus pelts will be stored 
in the United States to cover any short- 
age which might develop if the war is 
prolonged and Soviet supplies are eventu- 
ally cut off. 


Alarm in Tokyo | 


Japanese study ways to 
reach markets as trade pact with 
United States nears end. 


Toxyo (Business Week Bureau) —With 
only a little more than three weeks to 
go before the Japanese-American trade 
agreement comes to an end, Tokyo is be 
ginning to show how genuinely alarmed 
it is over the possibility of being cut off 
from the United States both as a market 
and a source of supply. 

Japanese traders are sober over the 
threat to their business if the United 
States should choose to take aggressive 
action to cut off their business but they 
aren’t sitting in the corner wringing their 
hands. 

In the last few weeks, the Japan For 
eign Trade Federation has opened in 
Tokyo a tremendous exhibit of goods col- 
lected by Japanese trade agents in foreign 
countries all over the world. There are 
bazaar knick-knacks from the Dutch 
East Indies, religious charms from Cath- 
olic Mexico, cheap electrical appliances 
selected from shop displays in India, 
Peru, South Africa. And particularly 
there are samples of all kinds of German | 
export specialties. 

Object is to show manufacturers what 
they must make if they are to increase 
their foreign sales, what new products are 
encroaching on their overseas markets, 
how Japan’s commodities for export 
should be improved or dressed up, and 
what peculiarities of religion, custom, or 
climate must be understood by manufac- 
turers if they are to succeed in a new 
market. 

Twenty-five semi-official Japanese trade 
agencies scattered throughout the world 
have collected the samples. Manufactur- 
ers are already busy copying them, and 
agents will soon be offering the goods in 
a dozen new markets. This is the kind of | 
ingenuity and industry which has made 
Japan a worry to every great export com- | 
petitor 
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THEY ALWAYS 
COME BACK 


HE trainer tosses out the “pug” ° 

“Fetch,” he says and the “pup” 
holding the “pug” proudly in his mouth, 
comes bounding back . - through careful 
training this coming back each time has 
become a habit. Many coal dealers through- 
out the country are developing in their cus- 
tomers the “coming back habit” by selling 
them Fuel Satisfaction, the unexcelled coals 
mined along the Norfolk and Western Rail. 
way. They have found that customers who 
use this coal are invariably the satisfied 
ones . .. repeat customers ... the kind 
that pay big dividends. 


For advice on making your customers the 
repeat kind or for further information regard- 
ing Fuel Satisfaction, and for assistance in 
the solution of your fuel problems, telephone 
or write the Coal Traffic Department, Roa- 
noke, Va., or any of the Railway's Coal 
Bureaus located at the following addresses: 
833 Chamber of Commerce Building, Boston; 
819 Marquette Building, Chicago: 904 Dixie 
Terminal Building, Cincinnati; 1161 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland; 1740 Book 
Building, Detroit; 1105 Reynolds Building, 
Winston-Salem; or any representative of the 
Railway's Freight Traffic Department. 














CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 
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Scandinavia’s Role in Europe’s Economic War 


Untit THE Russians rnvapep | 
land a few weeks ago, not 
Americans knew about the 
nickel deposit being developed 
the International Nickcl Co. 
the Arctic port of Petsamo (} 
Dec?'39,p16) or that Euro, 
biggest copper mine was locat« 
the lake region north of Hel 
Norway and Sweden are o 
little better known to the av: 
American. In northern Swe 
for instance, there are huge 
posits of high grade iron ore. G 
many, which has _ skimpy 
reserves, has always depended 








imports from France and Swe 

to feed its great steel indust, 

With French imports cut off ah 
Swedish Chamber of Commerce the war, and the sea route to S fi 
(where there is also high gr +! ktober 
ore) blocked by the British, G: main at 
many has become almost ent ey ha 
dependent on Sweden's far Mm he Br 
“Tron Mountain” (top photogray 

Norway has small deposits 

iron and copper but is much bett 
known in the metal trade for 
refineries built around the c “ 
try’s cheap hydro-electric sup = In T 





esn't 


near] 
g rais 


Norway’s towering mountains dr i crowing 
off in sheer fjords into the Atla mong 
tic. Clinging to niggardly strij 
of comparatively level land al 





this shore are the hydro plant 
and, in some cases, great chen 

plants and metal refineries wh 
utilize the cheap and abund ; 
electric power. One of the most |@ rmal 
important of these is the Rjukar 3 has 
nitrate plant (bottom photograp! im wwthori 
Another is the big refinery t  nentior 
Christiansand, belonging to th a Empire 
Canadian Falconbridge interest ns tl 
At this big plant at the souther he Bri 
tip of Norway, nickel ore whi 
has been hauled by the cheap sea 





ige in 
e Di 


gns ye 


route from Canada is refined for 


sale throughout northern Europe 


Steady revenue producers in al En 
of these countries—and *tter ven th 
known to Americans—are_ their | ase th 
forests (middle photograph). They growing 
cover half or more of the country 
side, are carefully protected an 
scientifically cut. Canadian anc 
United States paper mills have 
been kept busy for two months 
filling the requirements of buy = In tl 
ers who have been unable to skies at 
secure normal supplies from Scan- istry 
dinavia since the outbreak of the 
war. 
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Moscow's main interest in Fin 

land, is political and strategic, 

OS RIE TY though the Russians would wel 
Se REINS BA OO - : ‘ ‘= come the chance to free them 
ee Re oe Ret , selves of their dependence on Brit ew ve 
RN EMAL Tans OR ME: . ish supplies of nickel fant 


springi 
dian s 


Nervousness in Sweden and ng sha 
Norway has been precipitated by a dustrie: 
the Russians, but is rooted in the 
realization that Germany must 


re CAUSE 
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have Swedish iron ore if it is to . 
een 10 


continue this war . 
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Qrrawa (Business Week Bureau) —In 
fanada’s Prairie Provinces there is a 
seat deal of excitement and a lot of talk 
s week about the huge new farm deal 
shich has just been concluded. Every 
ek from now until the end of next 
ktober Canadians will deliver to Bri- 
sin at least 4,480,000 Ib. of bacon. If 
hey have any surplus above this amount, 
he British will take it—provided it 
jesn’t amount to more than 5,600,000 
», in any week. This means a business 
{nearly $1,000,000 a week for Canadian 
ig raisers. 
In Turner Valley, Alberta’s rapidly- 
sowing oil community, there’s big talk 
mong wildcat producers of an oil boom, 
jugh experienced producers insist that 
re is no really big field anywhere in 
e Dominion. They look on present 
nodest but profitable production in Al- 
erta as something which has gained ab- 
ormal publicity because of the attention 
: has attracted among British naval 
wthorities who jump at the slightest 
ention of an oil “find” anywhere in the 
Empire. In all Britain’s farflung posses- 
ions there is such a dearth of oil that 
the British navy is compelled to rely on 
uge imports from Iran, Venezuela, and 
the Dutch East Indies. There are no 
igns yet that Canada will become one of 
‘the Empire’s important suppliers, but 
even the present production is helping to 
ase the financial pinch in Alberta and 
gowing war demands for heavy oil and 
masoline assure the infant Canadian in- 
lustry a busy and expansive future. 


Industry Rushes Work 


In the East, blast furnaces light the 
skies at night as the Dominion’s steel in- 
lustry speeds vp to meet the new de- 
nands of a country at war. Around great 
ndustrial plants in the Toronto and 
g.nd Montreal areas new extensions are 
springing up. Workmen are busy at Can- 
lian, shipyards preparing the ways for 
new vessels. In half a dozen cities an 
nfant airplane industry is gradually tak- 
ng shape. Many of Canada’s oldest in- 
idustries are taking on a new importance 
vecause of the rush of orders from Britain 
on a scale much bigger than they have 
been in the habit of handling. 

Canada is looking to the "40s with a 




























































Canada Matches the War Pace 


Empire demand pushes Dominion industry ahead 
m wide front—steel, aviation, livestock, newsprint—but, 
vary of over-expansion, Canadians eye the future. 


good deal of interest. The war, even 
though it has been slow in developing 
and has brought the country far less in 
the way of a war boom than had been 
anticipated, is changing the character of 
Canadian industry. Dominion business is 
apparently going into a new phase of 
“growing up.” If the war lasts even an- 
other vear, a good many Canadian indus- 
tries are going to be big enough and suffi- 
ciently mature to compete with a great 
deal more vigor for the home market and 
for a larger share of the export field. 

These are the thoughts in the minds 
of a good many Canadian business men 
and foreign investors as they look ahead 
to 1940. Business is already good, though 
each expansion plan is developed only 
after much thinking and planning. 


Army Needs Stimulate Textiles 


The textile industry is doing as well 
as any right now. Already the govern- 
ment has ordered 1,000,000 yd. of woolen 
cloth, 750,000 yd. of shirting, 360,000 
blankets, 30,000 doz. pairs of woolen un- 
derwear, and 180,000 pairs of woolen 
socks to outfit its enlisted men. Canadian 
mills used more cotton in November than 
in any month in the country’s history. 
The peak has probably been passed al- 
ready, but with growing payrolls and pos- 
sible demand from Europe, the industry 
looks for good business ahead. 

The newsprint industry is not doing as 
well as the textile mills relatively, but 
business is nearly 18% ahead of a year 
ago and the outlook is bright. The war is 
indirectly the cause of this upturn. Most 
important competitors of the Canadian 
industry in world markets are the Scan- 
dinavian countries, particularly Sweden 
and Finland. Shipments of newsprint, 
paper, and woodpulp have been greatly 
reduced by the blockade in the North 
Sea and recently by the almost complete 
disruption of business in Finland. This 
has opened new markets for Canadians in 
South America and increased their sales 
opportunities in the United States. The 
war is helping the newsprint industry to 
finish up the rationalization job started 
several years ago. 

What is going to develop in Canada in 
the way of an aviation industry is still a 
question. Lord Riverdale’s vast Empire 
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pilot training scheme has at last taken 
shape but with its wings rather seriously 
clipped. Dreams of training 25,000 pilots 
a year from all parts of the Empire have 
been abandoned. Instead, a plan has been 
worked out which is more Canadian than 
Imperial. About $48,000,000 will be spent 
by Canada between now and next Sep- 
tember and another $42,000,000 may be 
contributed by other parts of the Empire 
as their share of the expense. Britain will 
probably pay her share in the form of 
training planes, but others will be ordered 
from Canadian and United States plants. 
Fleet Aircraft of Fort Erie, Ont., and 
De Havilland of Toronto, are expected to 
get the largest orders, but they will not 
be able to make deliveries in quantity 
until 1942, say Dominion air authorities. 


Seaway Plans Held Up 

Despite the feverish activities behind 
the scenes to complete a far-reaching St. 
Lawrence seaway agreement in time for 
its submission to Congress in the United 
States and the Canadian Parliament 
early in 1940, insiders in Ottawa insist 
that no major development will be 
launched next year. An _ international 
treaty may be ratified which will clear 
up some of the controversial issues, and 
there may even be agreement on some 
modified program for the waterway, but 
the odds are against undertaking immedi- 
ately a project as large as the one out- 
lined by President Roosevelt. 

Though the oil industry is still “small 
business” in the Dominion, more than 90 
wells*are already producing, and another 
35 test drillings are under way outside 
the proved Turner Valley field. As soon 
as enough new wells come into production 
to assure a steady flow of oil, a pipe line 
is to be laid to the head of the lakes. 


War Provides Huge Markets 


What Canadians are really watching 
most closely are the vast schemes which 
London has developed for the purchasing 
of huge quantities of Empire goods. War 
contracts with Britain already assure 
Canada of an outlet for 80% of its cop- 
per, more pork products than it ordi- 
narily has for export, and a huge market 
for almost all of its industrial and farm 
products, even in cases where formal con- 
tracts have not yet been worked out. Poor 
wheat prospects in the United States and 
the Argentine improve this picture for the 
Prairie Province farmers. 

Britain’s system of war buying is giving 
Canadian business and agriculture the 
kind of assurance it needs to go ahead 
fuil steam next year. But Canadians are 
being wary enough—as is proved by their 
resistance to the grandiose pilot training 
plan—to avoid unsound over-expansion. 
As far as possible, the Dominion is trying 
to keep its industry on a base which will 
not collapse with the cessation of war 
demand; it intends to grasp this oppor- 
tunity to increase the economic impor- 
tance of Canada within the Empire. 
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The War Week in Business 


At Home 


War Orders—The big order of the 
week was a $20,000,000 United States 
Navy contract to Consolidated Air- 
craft Corp. for fiying Since 
these giant, 4-motored planes cost about 
$400,000 apiece, it is assumed that 
around fifty will be delivered to the 
Navy. The Navy also gave a $9,220,919 
contract to United Aircraft for engines 
and propellers. 

Moreover, United Aircraft received 
a $1,148,009 order from the War De- 
partment for propellers. Other War 
Department contracts of the week: 
Baldwin Locomotive Works—$1,114,454 
for gun mounts; R.C.A. Manufacturing 
Co.— $861,509 for radio receivers and 
spare parts; and Bendix Aviation C ~p. 
—$375,210 for aviation instruim_uts, 
$53,607 for gun mount equipment. 

Portugal bought 12 Grumman flying 
boats from the Gillies Aviation Corp., 
Bethpage, L.I. No other foreign orders 
were confirmed this week, but Douglas 
Aircraft is believed to be negotiating 
with the British over a “substantial 
order” of new 400-mile-an-hour attack 
bombers. Insiders say Allies are getting 
ready to double their plane orders, 
which have been in excess of 2,300 in 
the last eighteen months. 

Meanwhile, the Finns are reported to 
be sounding out the United States gov- 
ernment on the possibility of a large 
loan for war supplies. A $50,000,000 
advance has been the basis of the over- 
tures, it is understood. 


boats 


Trade Conditions—Basing its assertion 
on reports from 212 manufacturing 
firms in the United States which have 
Latin American customers, the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men re- 
ports that credit terms to Latin Ameri- 
houses have not been 
appreciably reduced since the war 
began. About 80% of the reporting 
firms have continued trade on the old 
pre-war base. 


can business 


Shipping—French naval sources stated 
this week that the 500-odd German 
merchant ships tied up since the out- 
break of war in neutral harbors have 
been ordered to make a dash for Ger- 
many because their cargoes are needed. 
The scuttling of the Columbus (a 
32,58l-ton German ship) considerably 
increased German losses at sea. 
War Toll of Merchant Ships 


Total through Total through 
This Week Week before Last 
(115 days) (101 days) 
No. Tonnage No. Tonnage 
British . . 126 459,876 103 412,836 
French : 10 48,038 10 48,038 
Neutral ; 89 273,163 67 237,970 





698,844 
83,541 


782,385 


Total . 225 
German ~ 22 


781,077 
127,457 17 


908,534 197 





Grand Total 247 


Regulations — The moral embargo 
against nations that have bombed open 
cities has been extended to high octane 
aviation gasoline. Americans owning 
plans or manufacturing rights to high 
test gasolines have been asked not to 


sell them to “countries the ar 
forces of which are engaged in y 
provoked bombing or machine-gunn 
of civilian populations from the ai: 
Aluminum and molybdenum wi 
added to the embargo two weeks a 


—A..ad Abroad 


Germany—Besides the trade pact wi 
Rumania (p. 30), Germany has a 
signed an agreement with Latvia a 
is dickering with Estonia, Belgium, 
Denmark. The German Foreign Off 
did not say anything more about 
Latvian agreement than that tra 
would be “up”—both ways—in 1940 

German exporters, according to t! 
British, are trying to beat the exp 
embargo by mislabelling shipment 
German origin is being disguised 
shippers’ agents in neutral countrie 

Twin-engined Messerschmitt fightir 
planes appeared in air flights over Hy 
goland last week for the first time. T! 
new plane is believed to have a s)x 
of 379 m.p.h. and mounts two | 
range cannon, as well as four 
chronized machine guns. German 
ports of its efficiency: 36 British bo: 
ers downed with the loss of 2 fighter 
English reports of its inefficiency: 
German fighters downed with the | 
of 7 bombers. 


Great Britain—In 10} days of war, t! 

British have placed war orders totalling 
- 225,000,000, according to the Minist: 
of Supply. Most of the orders for t! 
last month have been for raw materia 

textiles, and leather. 

British seizures of goods bound f 
Germany have shrunk to 10% of Ger 
many’s normal import trade, indicating 
the reluctance of shippers to attempt 
to run the blockade. 
Canada—England and Canada have 
made a deal on bacon and hams. Lon 
don will buy up to 5,600,000 lb. weekly 
though Oct. 31, 1940. Canadian farn 
ers can get pigs at cost from the fed 
eral and provincial governments, ex 
press pre-paid by the government. 
Russia—Direct railroad traffic _ be- 
tween Russia and Germany has been 
opened up. Oil and grain are being 
shipped to the Reich. Also, on Jan. 1, 
the Moscow-Berlin air service will be 
opened. 

Argentina—Westinghouse Air Brake 
Co, has been given a $264,321 order for 
air brakes for the Argentine State 
Railways. 

France—Trade parleys with Spain have 
been suddenly discontinued, but are 
expected to be resumed shortly. Ger- 
man pressure is understood to have 
disrupted the conferences. 


Uruguay—For the first time since 1937, 
the Uruguayan government has _per- 
mitted its citizens to buy goods from 
America with a cheap form of foreign 
exchange. Firms have been allocated 
$200,000 of this controlled exchange to 
buy raw materials and machinery parts 
in the United States. 
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Waiting Time is Waste Time 

Tuat THORNY ToPIc of salesmen’s wait- 
og time—recently broached by a reader 
_has drawn blood in several quarters. 

The salesman I quoted in the Dec. 2 
sue still insists that too many buyers 
ye reckless of salesmen’s time and that 
they could do a lot more to help the 
grassed knight of the brief-case get in 
more calls every day. 

On the other hand, a purchasing agent 
fr a public utility asks me to tell that 
wesman that his company “figures that 
alesmen cost their companies $20 per day 
nd that they always are given prompt 
msideration.” Moreover, he adds, “in- 
elligent salesmen know that by using a 
elephone and making appointments they 
an easily double their customer-cover- 
we.” He thinks, too, that “the telephone 
ills need not cost them anything as they 
an easily use the one in the nearest drug- 









store or café.” 

I seem to hear an “Oh, yea-a-a-ah?” 
from the salesmen’s cheering section over 
that last crack about the telephone. For, 
after all, even the drug-store and café 
roprietors have discovered the virtues of 
the coin-box phone. And it doesn’t seem 
sactly fair to force the boys into those 
leadly cafés during working hours, where 
theyll be tempted to grab a “quick one” 
Probably run into a lot of 
fellow peddlers, too, in there on the same 
And that’s always bad! Espe- 
ially around this time of year. 

But, all that aside, it is true that many 
salesmen are inclined to gamble on their 
alls. And if they do elect to take a 
chance rather than call up, they can’t 
very well complain if they must wait. 
Even a purchasing agent can’t sit all day 
on the edge of his chair waiting for Jack 
Salesman to “drop in.” For he must spend 
some time with Joe and Jim Salesmen 
too, and they may have made appoint- 
ments and thus have the right of way. 

How to reduce waiting time always will 
be one of the problems of personal sell- 
ing. It will be solved by each salesman 
for each case in proportion to his own re- 
sourcefulness. The smart salesman knows 
how best to make each buyer want to 
see him, just as he knows how best to 
make him want his goods. That's part of 
the salesman’s art. It is his proficiency in 
that art that makes one salesman more 
valuable than another to his boss and to 
himself. It it were too easy, anyone could 
do it. Then what? 

On the other hand, the cost of wasteful 
selling goes into the cost of the goods. So 
the purchasing agent adept in the art of 










HAPPY NEW YEAR—W.T.C. 


“buymanship” will know how to reduce 
the time that salesmen must waste. That 
is to the interest of his employer as well 
as of the salesman. 

There can be no doubt that both seller 
and buyer would profit if sales contacts 
were better organized. And some progress 
might be made to that end if more sales- 
men could make advance appointments 
for their calls. But when such appoint- 
ments are made, they should be scrupu- 
lously observed by both parties. 

There’s another point. I suspect that 
the chief reason why salesmen prefer to 
take a chance rather than try to make an 
appointment is their fear of an arbitrary 
turndown over the phone. It is note- 
worthy that the shrewd salesman does try 
to date certain buyers in advance, be- 
cause he knows that if he has a reason- 
able case and if it is at all possible, he will 
get a hearing. But with other buyers the 
same salesman prefers to take his chances 
because he knows that to call them up 
will be asking for sure turndowns. 

Thus, more efficient selling contact is 
largely a matter of greater mutual confi- 
dence and respect between buyers and 
sellers. The cost of a sale is reflected im 
the price paid by the buyer and in the 
profit earned by the seller. It is deter- 
mined by the joint efficiency of the 
buyer’s purchasing agent and the seller's 
salesman. Whatever each can do to make 
the other’s performance more efficient is 
very much in the interest of all concerned. 

Any New Year’s resolutions in order? 


Omnipotent? 


THE TESTIMONY brought out thus far by 
the Congressional committee investigat- 
ing the Labor Relations Board points up 
rather sharply the comment made by 
Wendell W. Willkie in his recent address 
before the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers. 

“The most alarming feature of the con- 
centration of power in the federal gov- 
ernment,” he said, “is the creation of 
omnipotent commissions to exercise it. 
The new fields of federal control are ad- 
ministered by small boards or executive 
commissions, usually appointed by the 
President and responsible to none but the 
President. They are part of the executive 
department. But their function is not ex- 
ecutive only. They have two additional 
functions: One is legislative and the 
other judicial. These commissions write 
the rules that make the laws effective. 
Then they administer the rules, and when 
the rules are violated they sit in judg- 
ment on the violators.” 
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COSTS YOU LESS 


to Reach Richest Markets 


FROM HERE! 


“Here” is North Bergen, N. J. A spot 
from which 23,000,000 people can be 
reached overnight. A market in which 
is concentrated 36° of the nation’s 
wealth. In North Bergen you are in a 
strategic position to win the battle for 
greater profits, because it costs less to 
reach more people from this desirable 
location opposite Manhattan 


° 











Broadway and 42nd Street is only 10 
minutes distant via the Lincoln Tun- 
nel. You are actually closer to New 
York than most of New York itself 


U. S. Highway #9 (main artery of 
travel) runs directly through North 
Bergen. 5 railroads are here to serve 


you, with 6 additional lines but a few 
miles away. The Hudson River (35- 
foot channel depth) is ideal for direct 
shipping. North Bergen also puts you 
within easy reach of an unlimited sup- 
ply of skilled labor. It offers you un- 
encumbered sites of unlimited size for 
both heavy and light industries at rea- 
sonable prices. Many have direct rail- 
road sidings. Some of the sites are 
owned outright by North Bergen. 


There are no corporation income or per- 
sonal income taxes in North Bergen. As- 
sessed valuations are both reasonable 
and equitable. They are determined 
by local tax assessors who will meet 
you on a common ground of under- 
standing. Because North Bergen is 
financially sound and its officials have 
been willing to meet industry half way, 
those industrial plants now located 
here (which number more than 183) 
are satisfied with existing conditions 
and are boosters for North Bergen. 
Investigate the possibilities it offers 
your business. 


For further details write: Mayor, Paul 
F. Cullum, North Bergen, New Jersey. 
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A Year for Straight Thinking 


O. ALL the predictions of this season of prophecy, 
the one to which the business man may profitably pay 
the most attention is this: that 1940 will be a year of 
propaganda and prejudice. The bells that ring in the 
New Year will ring out a challenge to his capacity for 
clear seeing, long-sighted thinking, thoughtful action, 
and active realism. 

If we want proof of this we have but to remember 
that 1940 will be a year of political warfare at home 
and abroad; to the only business question that counts, 
“What do the facts show?” the year’s loudest and 
most insistent answers will come from spokesmen for 
causes. And even a spokesman in the cause of justice 
may be prejudiced by his blinding sense of injustice. 

In this Presidential campaign year at home the busi- 
ness man will be tempted to over-estimate the strength 
of political factors as foundation material for both his 
strategy and his hopes. He will be inclined to forget 
what he has already proved: that you cannot long 
cover up a bad situation with a good politician, and 
that, in the long run, it’s the situation that makes or 
breaks business. His greatest danger will come from 
pressure to accept the politician’s over-simplification 
of situations 
can be disposed of by the cry of “Red,” as he himself 
was, for a time, disposed of by those who cried “Eco- 
nomic Royalist.” In the heat of the campaign it will be 


hard to remember that, although he was silenced tem- 


to believe, for example, that criticism 


porarily, his criticisms never were disposed of. It will 
be difficult to keep in mind the fact that such over- 
simplification is a betrayal of the basic truth that this 
American way of ours is a very complex business 

and demands a free private enterprise system to deal 
with its complexity. But the patent failure of those 
who have forgotten this basic truth should give him 


fortitude. 


B ECAUSE HE CAN still look abroad with some detach- 
ment, the problems of propaganda and prejudice set 
for him by the war in Europe may be less troublesome 
for 1940’s business man. Much depends on the course 
of the war, the size of the casualty lists, and the 
exigencies of the democratic nations which so clearly 
have his sympathies. The war has not yet tugged 
hard on his heart-strings; that it should ever tug him 
in by his purse-strings must have now become unbeliev- 
able even to the most cynical of those who have watched 
business reactions in its first four months. 

However, if we think of propaganda devised to 
affect our understanding of the struggle rather than 


to draw us into it, there are still obstacles to , 
seeing which must be recognized. Chief among thx 
our experience of the last great war, its world 
military movements, its epic battles, and its tre: 
dous casualties—for example, Britain’s terrible 60,000 
on the first day of the Somme, July 1, 1916. 

By all the evidence to date, that experience 
teach us nothing of what to expect of war in 1940, 
unless we accept the premise that the old—and new 
belligerents have read it as a bloody lesson in how 
to fight. 


war between evenly matched Great Powers as, p: 


In that case, we may learn to see mod 


ily, economic war, in which the military arm, confined 
to true siege operations, is just one—almost an au 
ary—weapon in a struggle for domination by dest 
tion of the enemy’s trade, by cutting off his supp 
by starving him, by breaking his morale throug 


economic and psychological pressure. 


[ ) NDERSTANDING THAT, we may better apprais« 


true dramatic values, discern what is rea 


significant in the belligerent’s achievements, and 


’ 
wars 


how much it is a business man’s war rather tha: 
soldier’s—a war of which the economist is a more | 
able critic than a Col. Reppington would be. Unless 
—at least, until—the combatants find new conditions 
in new areas or forget what they learned in the blood 
lesson of 1914-18, this concept will help us better + 
see our relation to the struggle. 

Out of a now almost forgotten depression, t! 
Chicago Tribune came up with a hard-plugged sloga: 
that we remember as, “1921 Will Reward Fighters.” 
Against the propaganda and prejudice that will lx 
poured on us in the year: ahead, we might profitably 
raise a new slogan, “1940 Will Reward Thinkers” 
not thinkers in ivory towers but thinkers who wil! 
take their thinking into the mélée and keep it working 
all the time on that still most important question, 
“What do the facts show?” 
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he - 
id-wid a 
re! 
H0.000 
we Cal S THE YEAR 1939 draws to a close. we look back over the ten-year record of 
1940, 
ee z Business Week with what we hope will be considered modest pride in an unusual 
it > 
ow not ; publishing achievement. For, staring with a new publishing philosophy, we have built 
— a Magazine unique in Its usefulness to men engaged in the active management of business 
ri 
mined if The year just closing saw these further signs of progress in Business Week's de- 
_ , 
uu ' velopment 
sty 
plies, nITAR 7 ‘ 
PI LIORIA Iwo new editorial services were added the “Regional Outlook” and 
iro ; 
War Business’ departments. both of which have brought appreciative comment tron 
| PI 
readers. Business Wcek spent more on its editorial services than ever before. The stati 
of editors and correspondents was substantially enlarged 
se Tf < 
rea 
pont aTing 
al on ; RUULALIUN During 1939 Business Week's circulation increased steadily from 
han a ; 108,600 with the closing issues of 1938 to 112,400 with current issues, thus continuing 
‘er the healthy growth the magazine has enjoyed year after year 
Unless ; 
litions ADVERTISIN Business Weck has registered an increase in advertising volume in 
ood A 1939, widening its margin of leadership in the advertising of business products and 
4 Q é t d | 
ter to & services, and establishing itself firmly in seventh place among all national magazines in 
5 & i 
< page volume of advertising 
1, the 
slogan ; 
ters.” All of these developments and improvements are reflected in the confidence accorded 
vill by Business Week by its readers —men engaged in the active management of business — 
itabl 
itably and by its advertisers 
Ts - ; 
> will Yes, we've had a good year — the fifth consecutive profitable year tor Business Week 
rking —and we're looking forward to an even better one in 1940 
stion, mn 
To our readers and advertisers we extend our good wishes for a happy and suc- 
cessful New Year. 
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NEW. MODEL S 


introduced within the last three years increased our sales during 1939 
beyond the sales of any full year in the history of our organization. 


Triple visibility, error proof step-up keyboard, automatic ciphers and 
many new scientific features assure high speed with absolute accuracy. 


Manufacturers of Adding Machines Since 1903 


ALLEN W WALES nacuinz 
: MACHINE 
ALLEN WALES ADDING MACHINE CORP. 515 Madison Avenue « New York, N. Y. 


SALES AND SERVICE IN 400 AMERICAN CITIES AND IN 40 FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
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